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WHO’S WHO 


NORMAN F. GOTRO is a very young newspaper- 
man. Since he was fifteen he has been jobbing on 
the Toronto newspapers, and now he is connected 
with the Montreal Catholic Beacon. Two years ago, 
he states, “he bumped into a French-Canadian 
Jocist Actioneer, and was conquered immediately 
by the fighting spirit.” He has organized the first 
English-speaking section of the Young Christian 
Workers (Jocists), and is acting as Secretary Gen- 
eral. . . . JOHN J. CONSIDINE, M.M., was the 
Maryknoll Procurator General in Rome, was as- 
signed by the Holy See to found the Fides Service, 
was secretary of the Papal Mission to Ethiopia in 
1929, and made a fifteen-months’ journey through 
Asia and Africa, as field representative of the Fides 
Service. At present, he is Assistant General of the 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America... . 
MARIE F. KEEFE spent two years at the Chicago 
Art Institute before she married. Since that happy 
occasion, she has had eight happy occasions as a 
mother. And so, we conclude, she has had experi- 
ence with children and their reading. . . . BENJA- 
MIN L. MASSE has contributed to this Review for 
several years. He is now attached to AMERICA as a 
valued summer member of the Staff. . .. LOUIS F. 
DOYLE is Professor of English and Director of the 
Dramatic Society of St. Louis University. He has 
been particularly successful in Little Theatre activi- 
ties. .. . GEORGE SWIFT, free-lancer and former 
reporter, again writes satire. Such is its subtlety 
that we feel obliged to warn our readers. . . 
JOANNE DIMMICK is a prize-poet-graduate of 
Mundelein College; JESSIE CORRIGAN PEGIS is 
wife of the Fordham Philosopher; JAMES J. 
KENNEDY is a seminarian at Inisfada, N. Y. 
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SINCE there have been 150 bombings of American 
properties in China by Japanese airmen during the 
past two years, there are imperative reasons why 
Secretary Hull should demand a settlement for the 
past outrages and a pledge that they cease for the 
future. It would almost seem as if Secretary Hull 
had been remiss in his protection of American 
rights. He has, it is true, engaged in diplomatic 
correspondence with the Tokyo officials, but this 
correspondence was not shared with the public. The 
situation, at this writing, is intensified. Japan and 
Great Britain came to a clash at Tientsin. What 
the outcome may be, what Japan may do at once, 
what Great Britain may do eventually, cannot be 
predicted. But a delicate moment had been reached 
in Anglo-Japanese relations. Then Secretary Hull 
acted. On June 19, at a press conference, he stated 
that the United States Government “is not con- 
cerned in the original incident at Tientsin,”’ but is 
concerned with developments “in their broader as- 
pects.” On June 20, he permitted to be published 
the record of American grievances against Japan, 
the grievances that had accumulated through two 
years. It would seem that the best way to arouse 
the United States Government to act vigorously is 
to announce that Great Britain is in trouble. Our 
country seems more likely to fight for the British 
than it is for Americans. 


APPROXIMATELY one out of every six persons 
gainfully employed in our country draws his pay 
check from some governmental agency. In round 
numbers, there are 4,000,000 employes of the Fed- 
eral, State and local governments, with a total 
payroll of $6,000,000,000. In an address broadcast 
from Washington on the evening of June 15, At- 
torney General Frank Murphy directed attention 
to this unhealthy condition and called for reform. 
Contending that the business of government could 
be conducted honestly and efficiently with a great 
reduction in expense to the tax-payer, he advo- 
cated the dismissal of 1,000,000 employes at an 
estimated saving of $1,000,000,000. The spoils sys- 
tem by which government jobs are the reward for 
political debts, together with the related practice 
of dispensing government charity to groups of 
faithful henchmen, must go. To accomplish this 
reform, Mr. Murphy demanded an extension of 
the civil-service system, the only means in a 
democracy by which governmental services can be 
dispensed with efficiency and economy. What 
moved the Attorney General to make these hon- 
est and laudable recommendations we do not know, 
but we trust that this is not just another sop 
tossed to the enraged tax-payers of the land. If 
Mr. Murphy and his colleagues can be instrumental 
in prying loose from the public payroll afew 
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hundred thousand political parasites, they will do 
much to restore confidence in the sincerity of the 
New Deal. If they can get rid of a million of them 
and give us an efficient civil service divorced from 
politics, we may yet save the democracy of the 
Founding Fathers. 


A SAINT in bronze now towers over the blue, rest- 
less waters of Lake George, New York. Saint Isaac 
Jogues is represented in an heroic size, as if strid- 
ing manfully, with eyes fixed bravely in advance, 
with a cross clutched in his mangled hand, the per- 
sonification of action, vitality, eagerness, with cloak 
flowing almost like wings hurrying him along in 
his quest. The bronze statue of Saint Isaac is set 
against a granite background some twenty-five feet 
in height, and is flanked by panels dedicated to 
Saint René Goupil and Saint Jean de la Lande, the 
worthy companions to Saint Isaac, and with him 
martyrs. The entire monument is a masterpiece, 
one of the greatest works of one of our greatest 
American sculptors, Charles Keck. With appropri- 
ate ceremonies, it will be unveiled on July 3, and 
forever will spread its benediction over the Lake 
which Father Isaac traversed in 1642 as a Mohawk 
captive, and on which he was the first white man 
ever to lay eyes. The monument culminates the 
efforts of more than twenty years to provide a suit- 
able remembrance for the discoverer of Lake 
George. In 1936, the New York State Legislature 
appropriated $75,000 for the project. One more 
legislative enactment is required: the change of 
the name of Lake George to the name originally 
given by Saint Isaac, the Lake of the Blessed 
Sacrament; or the change to the name of the dis- 
coverer, Lake Jogues. 


THE Sesquicentennial Anniversary of the French 
Revolution is passing in France amid universal 
oblivion and neglect. The “Marseillaise,” a preten- 
tious film timed to introduce the commemoration 
of the revolutionary principles, has proved a grand 
flop. The philosophy of the Encyclopedists and the 
great orgy of rebellion, blood and hate it led to 
finds no enthusiasm among the Communists and 
certainly none among the reactionaries. It was not 
the destructive irreligious warfare of 1789 but the 
three-century earlier crusade of the Maid of Dom- 
rémy that called out the enthusiastic acclaim of 
even the Parisians in the year 1939. The Tricen- 
tenary of Louis XIV in a day little favoring mon- 
archy has received much more attention in the press 
and reviews of France than has the Revolution 
that was supposed to remake France and influence 
Europe for the future. There is alike significance 
and consolation in this voluntary neglect and satis- 

















fied forgetfulness. Social and political revolts, moti- 
vated by hatred of Christianity and aimed at its 
annihilation, prosper temporarily and intermit- 
tently but the ominous writing inevitably appears 
on the wall. The wild, irresponsible cries of blood 
and revolt are drowned in the years, and only the 
ruin and tears remain to recall its past. It has been 
so in Paris and Madrid; so, too, will it be in Moscow, 
Mexico City and Berlin. 


TAX-EXEMPTING features in the act of Congress 
authorizing the construction of a new bridge across 
Niagara River at the Falls were responsible for 
President Roosevelt’s resolution to veto the meas- 
ure. Because he could find “no compelling reason 
for relieving such bridges of such taxation,” the 
President went on record, in accordance with his 
previous announcements, as opposed to this method 
of financing public projects in view of the present 
tax-evasion trend. In sending the vetoed act back 
to Congress he pertinently remarked “that the 
trend of public opinion and of legislative action is 
toward the ending of all tax-exempt features in 
the issuance of future securities of any nature, 
public or private.” Thus, the President has set a 
precedent that might be well imitated by State and 
local governments. 


SINCE the International Labor Office in Geneva is 
a vast clearing house for information concerning 
the standard of living in the different nations, its 
director—now John G. Winant, an American—is 
as well equipped as any person in the world to 
suggest the reason for such matters as declining 
wage-rates, increased hours of work and general 
lowering of safety, production and efficiency stand- 
ards seen very generally at the present time. Re- 
armament, says Mr. Winant, is directly producing 
this effect. In his view it “cannot continue at the 
present rate of acceleration without eventually 
absorbing so much of the national income of many 
countries as will prove intolerable.” He adds that 
a point may come when defense expenditures will 
cause actual starvation in the lower-income groups. 
Rearmament costs are added “to each loaf of bread 
we buy, to every acre of land we cultivate, and 
to the length of the day we labor to earn a living.” 
Fiscal inflation, diversion from useful production, 
danger to workers’ health and safety are among 
the evils brought by the rearmament race and “the 
condition of ‘near war,’ though not so terrible in 
immediate destruction, produces results which are 
not wholly dissimilar in a slower though no less 
certain way.” All of this can be borne in mind 
when the plea of defense is urged beyond its natural 
stringency, in the interest of political ambitions. 


SAINTS have their own way of doing things, and 
they may know better how to get along with 
intractable Powers than do the politicians. When 
the Spanish Franciscan, Saint Peter Baptist, visited 
the Taicosama of Japan in 1594, he took along with 


him as presents from the Spanish Governor Gen- 
eral of the Philippines the following articles: sev- 
eral suits of the style worn by noble Spaniards; a 
capa or large mantle; two pairs of stockings; four 
handkerchiefs; a hat; a little sword suspended by 
a gold chain; two large-horned buffaloes or cara- 
baos; two hounds for hunting; several vases; a 
quart of olives; two barrels of wine; five Algerian 
cats. One of the buffaloes had a calf during the 
voyage; while two of the Algerian cats died. His- 
tory has it that the once truculent Taicosama was 
vastly pleased, stayed his decree of persecution, 
and even helped the Franciscans to build some 
churches, says the Quebec Missions Franciscaines 
for June. Might not some tactics of this kind help 
the British out of the fix they seem to have got 
into with the Japanese at Tientsin? If we knew 
the whole story, we might find that the Japanese 
are just looking for a buffalo or two, or a pair 
of silk stockings, from the vast British store-house 
of trade commodities. 


LADIES and gentlemen of the radio audience, you 
may ring up $10 on the cash register, checked 
against Mr. Clifton Fadiman for the misinforma- 
tion given in his book review column of a recent 
New Yorker. Commenting on Jacques Maritain’s 
A Christian Looks at the Jewish Question, the re- 
viewer (Mr. Fadiman or one of his aids) remarks: 
“A profound little essay by the greatest living 
Catholic theologian.” This “information’’ will be 
a surprise to most Catholics, not to mention the 
author. As a great exponent of the philosophy, 
not the theology, of Saint Thomas, M. Maritain has 
interpreted the Angelic Doctor purely from a 
philosophical point of view, and time and again 
has disclaimed any pretense of being a theologian. 


A THIRD TERM for our President is such an im- 
portant crisis in our American democracy that we 
return to it again and again. Mr. Roosevelt has 
evaded giving his answer to the question. But Mr. 
Ickes, the voluble, has urged the third term, other 
members of the President’s circle have enthusiasti- 
cally announced it, politicians throughout the coun- 
try have forwarded it, and the stage is being set for 
the—acceptance or refusal. Whether yes or no, the 
President’s announcement will be dramatic and sen- 
sational. Whether yes or no, it will be a highly emo- 
tional appeal. President Roosevelt can retire, hav- 
ing served his nation as the Chief Executive 
through eight soul-trying years. He may long to 
retire. But his Cabinet Ministers, his New Deal ex- 
ecutives, his favorite advisers, his political friends, 
all his dependants will lose all if they lose their 
chief. They are ambitious, they are well fixed. A 
third term for President Roosevelt means more to 
them than it does to the President. They would per- 
petuate themselves even though they opened the 
door to a Fascist dictatorship in the United States. 
Eight years of any President, from Washington to 
Roosevelt, is enough. Twelve years for a President 
makes democracy creak. 
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THE JOCIST MOVEMENT 
SPREADS THROUGH CANADA 


Seven years old, and 40,000 members under twenty-five 


NORMAN F. GOTRO 











IN a modern world, when all about us is chaos and 
suffering, there comes before our nervous eyes 
from time to time some spectacle of practical 
activity, which seems to carry the thought that the 
traditional Faith of Our Fathers is still being pro- 
moted in a very realistic manner, although the 
world in general is unaware of the action. Especial- 
ly is this true in the Dominion of Canada, where 
a now famous organization known as the Canadian 
Jocist Movement is marching forward, rebuilding 
a new hope and a new citizenry among the young. 

Seven years ago, during the early part of 1932, 
in the Montreal east-side parish of St. Peter, a 
young priest, member of the Oblate Order, Rev. 
Henri Roy, O.M.I., founded the Canadian organiza- 
tion of the world-wide Jocist Movement. Since that 
time, it would appear that God has particularly 
blessed the group, for it has grown from the first 
unit of Father Roy and two young people to 40,000 
members, and has extended to six Provinces of 
the Dominion and into the New England States. 

The word Jocist is derived from the first letters 
of the three words which make up the official and 
legal title of the organization. The full title is 
Jeunesse Ouvriére Catholique, taken from the 
Belgian French, meaning Young Catholic Workers. 

Back in 1932, Father Roy, who was not long 
from the seminary and his theological studies, 
found time to look over his surroundings and the 
inhabitants of his district. On all sides he saw pov- 
erty and want and a tendency among the young 
men and women of working-class families to fol- 
low the road of crime, with its eventual termina- 
tion behind the bars of city and provincial insti- 
tutions. 

Born of lowly parents himself, Father Roy felt 
that he understood the needs, desires and ambitions 
of the young delinquents of his parish. Living as he 
did in a laboring district, he could feel the same 
pressing circumstances that were driving the 
youths of the area toward hell. 

But the young priest was aware of another im- 
portant factor. He saw that what these young 
people needed more than anything else was some 
sort of fraternity, some sort of friendship, and 
better training in their homes. He realized that in 
the first twelve or fifteen years of their lives, many 
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of these youths were not receiving from their par- 
ents the proper correction and counsel, nor the love 
which should have been theirs by right of birth. 

Father Roy saw that what they needed was lead- 
ership, not from adults, but from their own kind; 
he realized that youthful leadership was much 
more effective than adult example. 

Another feature was the fact that most organi- 
zations for the betterment of youth were too gen- 
eralized in their activity. The young Oblate prom- 
ised himself that should he be successful in or- 
ganizing his young parishioners, he would group 
them in a specialized movement, in their own social 
sphere, rather than mix workers with intellectuals, 
intellectuals with students, farmers with workers 
and so on. He noticed that young laborers would 
not follow the lead of young intellectuals and that 
the latter did not care to join the working class in 
activity. 

Father Roy discovered shortly that the plan of 
the Belgian youth movement known as Jocism held 
the key to his problem. He found that Jocism was 
organized in that country in several divisions: 
J. O. C. (young workers); J. I. C. (young intellec- 
tuals); J. E. C. (young students); J. A. C. (young 
farmers); J. U. C. (young university men); and 
J. S. C. (young soldiers). All were organized in 
their own social sphere. Each group performed a 
special action in this sphere, but at the same time 
taught a regard for other social spheres and thus 
brought about a powerful unity and similarity of 
activity. 

Beginning with a young man and woman, both 
of the working class, who had little or no academic 
education, Father Roy gathered a handful of pov- 
erty-stricken, ignorant, wayward young people into 
the basement of St. Peter’s Church and there 
taught them the idea of specialized Christian 
Action. At the same time, he showed them that 
the real objective of Jocism was the home and 
family and the brotherhood of man. He then 
originated the motto: “On Guard For Christ, 
Young Workers!” 

After only seven years, the achievement of Fa- 
ther Roy today stands out as one of the greatest 
examples of activity, not only within the Church, 
but in the history of Canada. Nowhere in the 

















Dominion’s annals can be found the same swift 
progress of public service, from a kernel of hum- 
ble people to a powerful social organization. 

In the early days of his endeavor, Father Roy 
loafed about the street corners of Montreal’s east 
side, watching for suitable specimens upon whom 
he could turn the method of Jocism. Always he 
sought the leaders. Catching them alone, he would 
grasp them firmly by the coat collar and demand 
to know their age; where they worked, if, indeed, 
they worked; why they loafed about; and where 
they were going. 

By this courageous method, the young priest 
gathered the leaders, and when, at last, his small 
organization was born, he had enough leadership 
material to begin the work of reformation among 
working-class youth. 

Father Roy adapted the method of Belgian 
Jocism to Canada. Briefly, this is the set-up of 
the Canadian Movements. There is a Secretariat- 
General, by which the Movement is governed and 
directed through a picked group of leaders who are 
called “Chiefs.’”’ The Supreme Direction is embodied 
in Father Roy, who is the Director-General. Then 
comes the General Committee: the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Treasurer-General and Propagandist-General. 
There are two of these Committees, one for young 
men and one for young women. 

The General Secretariat is established in a large, 
five-story building on St. Denis Street, Montreal. 
This is known as the “Central Jocist.” It is from 
here that all action radiates. Attached to the Gen- 
eral Secretariat is the Committee, called “General 
Militants.” These are picked leaders who consider 
their work of Catholic Action as a vocation and 
who act for the members of the Supreme Commit- 
tee, doing work of organization, lecturing to parish 
units, attending the public courts, visiting youths 
in jail, caring for destitute youths and so forth. 

Sub-headquarters, in different cities are also 
established. These are known as “Federations,” or 
“Federal Jocist,’”’ and at the time of this writing 
there are about fifteen Federations in Canada, at 
Ottawa, Halifax, Sherbrooke, Quebec City, Win- 
nipeg, Rimouski, Chicoutimi and other important 
cities. 

The “Federals” direct the Movement in areas 
known as “Regions”; these are, actually, the dio- 
ceses. In the “Regions” are the many “Sections” 
which make up the potent local activity of the 
Movement. The sectional activity of Canadian 
Jocism is the most important work of the organiza- 
tion. Within these small groups, of ten or eleven 
members, are “Study Circles,” in which the Jocist 
member plays a very unique part. Such words as 
“society,” “club,” “association” and so forth are 
taboo: Jocists regard their organization as “organ- 
ized movement”: they claim that the words “so- 
ciety,” “club” and like titles are evidences of “stand- 
ing still.” 

In the sectional assemblies, which take place at 
least once weekly, every serious social and re- 
ligious question of the day is debated and the great 
Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI are 
studied and acted upon. Each section strives to 


better the parish in which it is established. The 
only part the Pastor plays is to advise the mem- 
bers as to whether they are keeping in line with 
the doctrines of Holy Mother Church. The young 
members direct their own activity and there is 
absolutely no interference from adults, since the 
Movement refuses to allow in its membership any- 
one over the age of twenty-five years. 

All action begins with the “Central Jocist’”’ in 
Montreal. Here, great general campaigns are 
planned and mapped out for each diocese and 
orders are sent to the Federations. The Federa- 
tions then adapt the campaign to the particular 
needs of their Region, and so instruct the Sections. 
The Sections, in turn, adapt the method to their 
parish needs. In this way, national unity is won 
and 40,000 young men and women strive together, 
at the same time working on campaigns which are 
peculiar to their own individual parishes. 

And while Canadian Jocists are acting in Canada, 
Jocists in forty other countries of the world are 
carrying on the same work, in the same way, by 
adapting the method to their nation, and thus we 
have universal action! 

The Sacrament of Marriage is one of the most 
important studies of the Jocist Movement. Jocists 
learn that the home should be an oasis of virtue; 
that it is the nucleus of the community and the 
cornerstone of the state. Jocism, as a matter of 
fact, stresses the future. Mistakes of the past are 
used as warnings and, in the present, members of 
the Movement prepare for the future. 

Jocists are trained in all their actions and even 
their ambitions. They are taught to accept appren- 
ticeship in different trades and professions for 
which they may have a leaning. The saving spirit 
and economy, credit unions and cooperatives are 
highly regarded. To save now, while they are young 
and single, means security in the future. 

Personal morality is held most important. Jocists 
are taught that it is a matter of justice for young 
men and women to take to their future wives and 
husbands a clean body, mind and past. Girlhood is 
regarded by young Jocist men as the flower of the 
civilized world. Jocists are warned against evil as- 
sociations which may drag them into all sorts of 
impurities, impair their health, ruin their morale, 
kill their ambitions and desires. 

The true spirit of charity—helping one’s fellow- 
man, not expecting any remuneration—is an im- 
portant activity. During 1938, the “Central Jocist”’ 
of Montreal handled 5,445 cases of juvenile delin- 
quency, of which only two per cent proved non- 
reformable. Only $345 were paid out in what is 
termed “salaries,” and most of this sum went for 
street car tickets. Last year, the General Com- 
mittee in Montreal cared for almost 10,000 desti- 
tute youths and provided work for some 500 more. 

And so the Jocists march on, to the conquest of 
the young workers for God, standing on guard for 
Christ! The Jocists have been called “The Storm 
Troopers of the Catholic Faith,” and the late Pope 
Pius XI said of them: “Jocists, you are the Glory 
of Jesus Christ! Your action is the highest form 
of Catholic Action in the Church!” 
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HOMES AND HAUNTS 
OF HIM WHO IS POPE 


A modern pilgrim searches for shrines of the future 


JOHN J. CONSIDINE, MM. 











FOR our new Holy Father, Michelangelo’s dome 
and the Piazza of St. Peter’s were as familiar and 
handy during the days of his youth as most of us 
find the neighborhood schoolhouse. 

I was in the Piazza of St. Peter’s recently of a 
quiet evening under a full moon. I stood in the 
shadows of Bernini’s colonnade and peered up at 
the Pope’s apartments where dim lights burned, in- 
cluding one in the chapel. One must experience a 
particularly strange feeling, I thought, to count 
one’s home for over sixty years at but a step from 
the Vatican and then to find oneself suddenly cho- 
sen master of the Vatican. How peculiar for the 
Pope to be able to peep through his Venetian blinds 
to haunts of his childhood in the closely-built quar- 
ters below along the Tiber. 

I set out one day to visit the house in which the 
Pope was born. I moved along the Tiber near the 
bridge to the Vatican and out of the bright sun- 
light slipped into the narrow Via della Vetrina. 
Here, reports had it, Pius XII first saw the light 
of day. 

Surely enough, a flag in the window of an apart- 
ment on the fourth floor at Via della Vetrina, 19, 
evidently marked the spot. “Is this where His Holi- 
ness was born?’ I asked a couple of passing house- 
wives, and received their word that I was at the 
right place. An old lady, badly deformed, hobbled 
up. It was clear that this was her full-time stand 
since the day of the election; she was quite definite- 
ly anxious to answer my question. “Yes, Rever- 
endo,” she exclaimed excitedly, “that is the very 
spot where the Pope was born. Can you give a little 
help, Reverendo, to a poor old woman?” 

As I was handing her three soldi, which is three 
quarters of a cent, two young men about sixteen 
years of age approached and explained very pleas- 
antly that the Pope was not born in this house, 
though his family moved here when he was a year 
old and he passed his childhood here. His Holiness 
was born, they explained, at Via degli Orsini, 34, 
“and we shall be very glad to show Your Reverence 
the way there.” Without more ado they conducted 
me to the correct address nearby. 

Here, indeed, was the birthplace, an apartment 
in a large palace near the entrance to the French 
Embassy to the Holy See. The house porter very 
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graciously brought me through the courtyard with 
its purling fountain to the quarters once occupied 
by the Pacelli family which, however, I felt no 
inclination to enter, for it is now the home of others. 
Curiously, the present occupant is likewise a law- 
yer as was Philip Pacelli, the father of Eugene. 
Evidently, the palazzo is still a dwelling place of 
middle-class families, not of great means but rich 
in that culture which the Roman bourgeoisie be- 
stow so painstakingly and so abundantly upon their 
children. 

While the old ladies of Via della Vetrina were 
incorrect in pointing out the place of birth, they 
had indicated the residence which figured most 
prominently in the Pope’s boyhood, for it was here 
that the family moved when Eugene was still an 
infant. At the home on Via della Vetrina near the 
Tiber, the grave young man with thoughtful eyes 
prepared his studies expertly, collected postage 
stamps and coins, went forth into that Rome of 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the 
very living in which was an education for one who 
was born to drink in so hungrily all that he saw 
and heard. 

It occurred to me, likewise, to seek out the place 
where Pope Pius XII was baptized. There is an 
attraction in seeing the spot where great men of 
the Lord have become sons of the Church. I recall 
the thrill, while visiting the hill towns of Umbria 
some years back, of coming upon the baptismal 
font at which Saint Francis of Assisi received the 
Sacrament. 

The parish church of Pius XII was that of Sts. 
Celsus and Julianus, across from the Castel Sant’ 
Angelo. I found it closed. A passing gentleman 
noted my perplexity and remarked with a smile: 
“When I was baptized here the priests lived around 
the corner.” The residence is now used as a pro- 
cure of the Missionaries of the Sacred Heart, and 
with one of the Community I visited the church. 
It is no longer open to the public since the parish 
has been transferred to the Church of St. John of 
the Florentines, nearby. More serious, the old bap- 
tismal font has been removed and assigned by Car- 
dinal Marchetti to the Church of St. Pancratius, 
lately established as a parish. 

Resolved to see the font, I boarded a taxi which 
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brought me on a long ride up the Janiculum and 
out into the suburbs. I was well repaid. First of all, 
I discovered St. Pancratius to be lovely old spot, 
the church set in gardens with the Carmelite monks 
nearby and the Villa Doria Pamphili behind with 
its beautiful park and its deer. The peace and quiet 
were heavenly, the soft, tender spring sunlight ex- 
quisite; in short, the ensemble was a little piece 
of paradise. 

Here in this old church I came upon the bap- 
tismal font with all the satisfaction of an explorer 
who has made a find. A friendly monk sought out 
the key to the grill that I might get closer to it, an 
oval vessel of light tinted marble, bearing a heavy 
bronze cover. I felt the inclination to caress it af- 
fectionately, for was it not a first instrument in 
making our great Pope a great Christian? 

The young Pacelli finished his secular education 
at the not too distant Liceo Visconti, the equiva- 
lent of our high school, and lived his seminary years 
at the Collegio Capranica. Many Romans have a 
clear picture of these years. 

Professor Neviani taught him at the Visconti. 
“TI can see Pacelli before me now,” he recalled re- 
cently, “tall, rather thin, already wearing glasses, 
seated in the second row of benches in the class 
room. He was serious, studious, most intelligent. 
At that time the Professor of Italian Letters was 
Della Giovanna, whose extreme severity made him 
the perennial terror of pupils and parents alike. But 
even Della Giovanna had a particular affection for 
young Pacelli and held his capacity in high esteem.” 

At the Capranica, the seminarian Pacelli’s room 
was cared for by Carlo, a servant still doing duty 
but now at the Palace of the Propaganda. “He was 
always very good to me,” is Carlo’s tribute. “I 
saw him on the street some months ago and he 
recognized me and said: ‘Oh, Carlo, I’m glad to 
see you; you were always so kind to me.’ I kind 
to him! May God heap him with blessings.” 

After his ordination in 1899, Don Pacelli, the 
new priest, celebrated his first Mass on Easter 
Monday in the Borghese Chapel of the Basilica of 
St. Mary Major. I went there one morning, mounted 
the same altar steps and permitted myself the dis- 
traction of attempting to conjure up the sentiments 
that this young Roman levite experienced within 
himself that morning. Above the altar is the cele- 
brated sacred picture of Our Lady of the Snow, 
known principally as Salus Romanorum—Our Lady 
Salvation of the Romans. It was devotion to Our 
Blessed Mother under this title which brought him 
here. 

Nearer to his home is the Chiesa Nuova, the 
great church of St. Philip Neri. Here he said his 
second Mass and was stationed for awhile. Here 
is his confessional box; here he taught catechism 
to the children; in short, here he began his priestly 
career. The Vatican is ten minutes away. 

His Holiness is Roman but by that very fact he 
is universal for it is the long tradition of Roman 
ecclesiastics to be so. Pope Pius XII is remarkably 
so. He has traveled the Western World, speaks 
eight languages and understands more, has studied 
the problems of every land. 


With Bishop Cassidy of Fall River I saw His 
Holiness, now no longer a boy of Rome, or priest 
of a city parish, but Vicar of Christ. We noticed 
the warmth that glowed within his smile and the 
trait of his boyhood to be wholly concerned about 
others. 

He recalled immediately the circumstances under 
which he had previously met Bishop Cassidy, and 
remembered minutely the condition of his diocese, 
with its cotton mills in such sad plight. “I send my 
blessing to your people as from a father to his 
children,” he said. “I know how poor they are and 
how much they suffer. I know how devoted they 
are.” 

“To Maryknoll,” he said to me—and in his con- 
versation he showed himself well acquainted with 
Maryknoll and with America’s other activities for 
foreign missions—“I most willingly send my greet- 
ings. Tell all without exception that with all my 
heart I send each a particular blessing, a most 
cordial blessing. I bless the beautiful work which 
Maryknoll is doing. And please ask all to pray for 
me.” 

The child is father to the man. All who knew 
Eugene Pacelli in his youth knew his gentleness 
and kindness, his indulgence toward others, his 
severity with himself, his devotion to study, his 
love of prayer, his brilliant gifts of mind and soul. 
It was these qualities that were remembered by the 
Cardinals in the Conclave and these qualities that 
will adorn the pontificate of His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII. 


CASEY AND HOPPER, 
BOTH OF THEM MIGHTY 


LOUIS F. DOYLE 











IT had its faults—the old-time school of elocution 
—but its dearest enemy could never allege that 
absence of fire, verve, gusto, was one of them. The 
“reciter” of the Nineties might tear a passion to 
tatters but there was passion to be torn. When he 
made a bid for tears, he first wept himself; if a 
laugh—or a scream—was his objective, he worked 
for it, “gave” full measure, pressed down and over- 
flowing. ‘“‘Dead pan” was not in his lexicon. No one 
has fully lived who has not thrilled to Curfew Shall 
Not Ring Tonight, as interpreted by the chiffon- 
clad young daughter of the leading citizen at one of 
those gruesome eisteddfods known as Elocution 
Contests. 

Its male counterpart was mighty Spartacus to 
the Gladiators. They suited the action to the word, 
the word to the action, did the young Bernhardts 
and Salvinis. They left nothing to the imagination: 
she personally supervised the setting of England’s 
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sun and rang the great bell with her own fair 
hands, afterwards swinging on the clapper; he 
omitted no gory detail of the arena. Older artists, 
whose powers were declining a bit to the mellow, if 
not the sere, would consent, after a coy resistance, 
to essay Poe’s The Bells, the classical medium for 
the best display of a world-weary, tired baritone. 
And thus would come to a close the field day on 
Mt. Helicon. 

But no art form is so crude that it cannot climb 
to a soul; flower in a masterpiece. The ballad cli- 
maxed its career in The Ancient Mariner; the re- 
venge play, in Hamlet; the Gothic novel, in Wuther- 
ing Heights. “Elocution” finally produced De Wolf 
Hopper’s rendition of Casey at the Bat. 

If the epic of a nation is, essentially, that poem 
which expresses most perfectly the chivalric ideal 
to which a whole people subscribes, then we hold 
that “Casey” is the great American epic. Ernest 
Lawrence Thayer (who died only recently) did 
well by himself, De Wolf Hopper, and the Ameri- 
can populace when, in his one inspired moment, 
he caught the very soul of the national sport in 
“Casey.” 

Fortunately for posterity, recordings were made 
of Hopper’s reading. Those who were privileged to 
hear the flesh-and-blood delivery are growing few- 
er. Just thirty years ago, in a St. Louis summer 
theatre where he was appearing in an exotic, fan- 
tastic musical play that provided him with a cos- 
tume of crimson from head to foot, the time-worn 
procedure was followed. At the end of the next- 
to-last act, there came vociferous shouts for “Ca- 
sey.” Aside from his finished artistry in “Casey,” 
Hopper’s great popularity was due largely to the 
exaggerated gusto and verve with which he served 
up “Casey” night after night. 

His entrance suggested a hound unleashed, a 
veteran fire-horse champing for action. There was 
no trace of the ennui of endless repetition. “Will 
I give ‘Casey’?”, he seemed to say. “Does anyone 
propose to stop me from giving ‘Casey’?” His voice 
could be heard offstage before he appeared, boom- 
ing forth the immortal opening line: “The 0-o0-o-ut- 
look wasn’t bri-i-i-lliant for the Mudv-i-i-lle ni-i-i-ne 
that da-a-y——.” 

The effect was cyclonic, but he overrode the 
gales of laughter as if they were so many zephyrs. 
He looked seven feet tall and three wide. For fif- 
teen minutes, he was the incarnation of all the fans 
of all the ages, the avatar of all the perspiring, 
straw-hatted, cigar-chewing bleacherites of history. 
The great bard of baseball was chanting the great 
epic—and enjoying it! Nature had given him such 
a set of those interior arrangements necessary for 
voice production as is seldom bestowed on a speak- 
er. From the thunderous roar of an enraged grand- 
stand to the high falsetto of a faraway cry for the 
“empire’s” blood, he took the gamut of emotions 
and the vocal scale in an easy stride. 

There were certain high lights in the perform- 
ance that were memorable as master strokes of 
burlesque art. The fourth line was delivered from 
the depths of utter despair: “A sick—ly si-i-i-ilence 
fell upon the patrons of the game.” This grew till 
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stanza four, in which the “str-r-r-r-ricken mul-l-l-l- 
titude” is galvanized to ecstacy when Blake “to- 
0-0-0-0-re de cover off de ba-a-a-a-all!”’ Sheer, shiv- 
ering madness of adoration ended the next stanza: 
“For Ca-a-a-sey, MIGHTY CASEY, was advancing 
to de bat.” Third movement: the godlike hauteur 
of Casey, vastly and equally disdainful of both 
friend and foe, dictated the general movement of 
the next three stanzas. Casey’s ease! Casey’s pride! 
Casey’s defiant contempt! For one line only, at- 
tention was transferred to the pitcher’s baffled 
rage: “Then while the wri-i-i-i-thing pitcher gr-r-r- 
r-r-ound the ball into his HIP, .. .” “Stri-i-i-i-i-ike 
ONE,” loosed the frenzied passion of the infuriated 
mob. 

To anyone who has listened, on an August day, 
to the distant roar of a thoroughly roused grand- 
stand, Hopper’s suggestion of it was nothing short 
of genius. His “Kill de e-empy-y-y-y-e-e-r!” was in 
itself a Roman holiday. He rose upon his toes, 
flipped an imaginary straw hat down over one eye, 
raised his head to the angle at which a wolf howls 
and, from one side of his mouth, emitted a shrill, 
half-articulate, bloodthirsty scream that might 
have chilled the heart of a redoubtable Comanche 
warrior. 

From this point the cold, contemptuous fury of 
Casey and the madness of the mob restrained by 
their idol’s deadly purpose alternated in determin- 
ing the tone of the piece. When “the air was sha- 
a-a-a-a-attered by the force of Casey’s blow,” the 
grand climax was marked by the breathlessness 
of utter exhaustion which did not yet realize the 
disaster that had befallen. The stunned surprise, 
the pathetic half-belief—a kind of mental picking- 
at-the-bedclothes—of the conclusion was an ap- 
proximation to that tearing of the heartstrings one 
feels over the orphan in the storm on Christmas 
Eve. It is that point in the piece at which prac- 
tically all imitators of Hopper go wrong—overplay. 
Hopper did not. 

“Casey” is a masterpiece of burlesque which has 
weathered the years amazingly well. But it needs 
to be re-upholstered somewhat. The baseball slang 
has become passe. We suggest that some master 
of sports English edit a 1939 “Casey” before the 
youth of the land demand a glossary for it. Sub- 
stantially, it is still the classic of the great sport, 
but athletic English is too protean a thing to re- 
main vital for long. 

Incidentally, Hopper’s work in “Casey,” as we 
recall it, is a commentary on the chief difference 
between the older and the newer schools of acting. 
The older was mimetic to a greater degree; the 
newer is suggestive. The older represented, imita- 
ted, by whatever means, the idea, or picture, or 
effect, to be conveyed. The newer, powerfully aided 
by the highly developed auxiliary theatre arts of 
setting, lighting and atmospheric effect, has less 
need of robust attack on the imaginations of the 
audience, and is inclined more to subtle insinuation 
and pointed inflection for histrionic results. If the 
older overplayed, the newer underplays. Hamlet 
cordially censured and condemned both tendencies, 
we believe. 

















RETREATANTS PLAN 
WORLD OF TOMORROW 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE, S.J. 











PEOPLE who make history do not ordinarily have 
the time to write it. Perhaps this is the reason why 
we know so little about the retreat movement for 
laywomen in the United States. We are not sure, 
for example, where and when the first closed re- 
treat for laywomen was given, although we are 
probably safe in assuming that it took place in the 
house of the Society of Our Lady of the Cenacle in 
New York City soon after it was established in 
1892. We know that since that time the retreat 
movement for laywomen has spread all over the 
country, but even now it is impossible to find out 
how many religious bodies have taken up the work, 
how many retreat houses have been founded, or 
how many women make a retreat in an average 
year. 

To remedy this situation an attempt was made 
at the First National Conference of the Laywom- 
en’s Retreat Movement, held at Chicago in 1936, to 
secure all available information. It was found that 
there are twenty-two permanent retreat houses for 
women which are active throughout the year. 
Eleven of these reported a total of 267 retreats in 
1935, attended by more than eleven thousand wom- 
en. The information on retreat houses which func- 
tion only at certain times during the year, usually 
academies and colleges, was less satisfactory, al- 
though it seems certain that almost one hundred 
of these exist. 

At the Second National Conference, which con- 
vened at Boston in 1937, another effort was made 
to gather more complete statistics, but beyond not- 
ing an increase both in the number of seasonal 
retreat houses and of retreatants, little that would 
be helpful to the historian of the future was ac- 
complished. 

Incomplete as these records are, they give us, 
nonetheless, some idea of the amazing growth of 
the retreat movement among women in the United 
States. The words of Pius XI in the Encyclical Mens 
Nostra: ‘“‘We deem it proved that the Spiritual Ex- 
ercises, made according to the method of Saint 
Ignatius, are amply strong enough to break 
through the most stubborn problems under which 
human society is now groaning” have not gone un- 
regarded among us. Our Catholic women are be- 
ginning to realize in ever increasing numbers that 
the retreat is not only an invaluable personal ex- 
perience, but also a necessary foundation for intel- 
ligent Catholic Action. 

There are still, of course, a great number of 
women who have neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to make a retreat. It is unfortunately true, 
however paradoxical, that many women are afraid 
to approach more closely to God. Others there are 


who have the inclination, but who must deny them- 
selves the beautiful experience of a closed retreat 
on account of family and business preoccupations, 
or financial difficulty. It is reassuring to know that 
the leaders of the movement are studying ways 
and means of making it possible and desirable for 
these women to make a retreat. 

We cannot, naturally, at this time, gauge the 
effect of the retreat movement on the life of the 
Church in the United States. Nevertheless we can 
predict with confidence that future generations will 
see that the retreat movement was decisive. The 
reason is this: the specific malady which afflicts 
society today is paganism. Ours is the age of the 
three-room apartment and birth control. 

Now the only answer to this resurgent paganism 
is the answer of the early Christians—a deep faith 
in Christ and complete loyalty to His doctrine. It 
is the peculiar virtue of the closed retreat that it 
enables people to withdraw for a few days from the 
secular atmosphere of contemporary life and live 
close to Christ in prayer and recollection. Thus, 
under the influence of God’s grace, they grow in 
realization of the great realities of the Faith and 
gain strength to withstand and oppose the spirit of 
paganism. 

Meanwhile delegates from all over the country 
are journeying to New York to attend the Third 
National Conference being held, July 1-3, at the 
Hotel Commodore under the auspices of the Cen- 
acle of New York. An ambitious and intelligent 
program has been formulated, based on three En- 
cyclicals of Pius XI: On the Spiritual Exercises, 
On Atheistic Communism and On Reconstructing 
the Social Order. The delegates will consider the 
nature of the world-wide challenge to Christianity 
and the civilization which it founded; the most effi- 
cient manner of meeting this challenge through the 
retreat movement; the relation of lay-women’s re- 
treats to parochial life; and, finally, as behooves 
a practical organization, the best methods of finan- 
cing closed retreats. 

The sponsors of this conference have chosen a 
very apposite site for their deliberations. From the 
roof of the Hotel Commodore, the Perisphere which 
marks the center of the World’s Fair is easily vis- 
ible. On the meadows of Flushing, man has sym- 
bolized his dream of the World of Tomorrow, and 
in this world of tomorrow there is little mention of 
religion. Instead, with a significance that we trust 
is unintentional, the gigantic statue of the worker 
atop the Soviet Pavilion seems to proclaim that the 
future lies with the Godless materialism of the 
Communists. 

Before the delegates gather for their lectures 
and discussions they may well reflect on the words 
of Pius XI: “The fundamental remedy lies today in 
a sincere renewal of private and public life accord- 
ing to the principles of the Gospel by all those who 
belong to the Fold of Christ, that they may be in 
truth the salt of the earth to preserve human so- 
ciety from total corruption.” And the way to this 
renewal is the closed retreat, “the one single force 
that can do most towards sowing the seeds of Cath- 
olic Lay Action.” 
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MOTHERS WHO READ BOOKS 
BECOME MUCH BETTER MOTHERS 


Sound advice as to how to spend one’s time 


MARIE FORD KEEFE 











LOOKING over the full-page colored ads in the 
popular weeklies, one gathers that the swanky 
American retains her savoir faire when alighting 
from a plane, playing bridge on a streamlined 
ocean greyhound, or basking in the Florida sun- 
shine by reaching for a —. This is all very well, 
but why she needs anything to retain her non- 
chalance in such charming surroundings puzzles 
one. A pale wish that Aladdin might rub his lamp 
and transport the fair one to a quite different en- 
vironment enters one’s thoughts. 

How she would retain her nonchalance when and 
if her twelve-year-old had just broken a front tooth, 
if the twins were picking a fight with the new ar- 
rival in the neighborhood, if the baby who had 
been ailing for a few days suddenly blossoms into 
a rash that looks suspiciously like scarlet fever, if 
she has visions of the teen-aged ones missing out 
on examinations because of the quarantine which 
is imminent; this intrigues one. These being only 
the high spots of things to worry about, and there 
being a certainty that each of the remaining 
cherubs will, in turn, present some new problem, 
your honest opinion is that smoking a stick of 
dynamite is the only thing that would cover the 
situation. 

We all know the nervous wrecks that we mod- 
erns are fast becoming. The tension and pace of 
a sky-rocketing age are beginning to tell. What to 
do about it? Sports, the theatre, travel, music, art, 
or any hobby will furnish that distraction so nec- 
essary to mental health. But what about that most 
important group of women for whom these dis- 
tractions are impossible either for lack of time or 
money, or both—the mothers of large families? 
To a great number of these women knitting, sew- 
ing, or any kind of handwork will furnish that 
necessary outlet. But books have the greatest cura- 
tive power for exhausted nerves. Their healing 
power will stay with us as long as God gives us the 
gift of sight. 

As long as I can remember, books have held the 
most powerful fascination for me. On long hot sum- 
mer days in the country, as a child, I recall hear- 


ing people complain about the weather, and won-_ 


dered to myself: “Why not read a book so you will 
not be conscious of the weather?” So, perhaps, the 
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psychologists would say that it is an escape mech- 
anism—to get away from reality. And whether 
they approve of this or not I do not know. But 
I do know that after four decades of keeping at 
this particular recreation, hobby, or what have 
you, I still claim it to be the most profitable way 
to spend your leisure time; and if you do it con- 
sistently over a period of years, that you will have 
a bowing acquaintance with the great minds of 
the earth. 

There are really very few recreations which can 
be pursued as consistently as reading. Every year 
there are books published which are truly fine and 
lasting contributions to literature. When there is 
no new book which interests you, go back to the 
classics. They will bear re-reading any number of 
times, and new beauties and meanings will be re- 
vealed to you. 

But I hear you say such reading requires a very 
leisurely life, far from the maddening throng. I 
claim no class of women can accomplish the amount 
of reading that the mothers of large families can 
accomplish. So many years there are in which your 
social activities are so curtailed that you cannot 
get your nose out the door, weeks spent in the 
hospital when the days would drag so slowly if it 
were not for good books, and weeks recuperating 
at home. Nothing will give one the mental uplift 
of a good book. 

No group of women needs the stimulus of good 
reading so much as mothers need it. The monotony 
of household duties—making formulas, baby laun- 
dry, caring for sick children in quarantine (can’t 
you smell the Lysol in this?)—-year in and year 
out can easily get you down, and all sense of pro- 
portion and all sense of humor about it will be lost. 
His Majesty, the Baby, is still the joy and wonder 
of the world despite modern efforts to discredit 
him. The pale cast of thought of a dying Protestant 
culture has affected our attitude to the most funda- 
mental instinct of the race. We adopt the sour 
grapes pose of pretending we do not want chil- 
dren when we have neither the courage nor the 
fortitude to pay the price which they entail. Let 
no one deceive you. These are the golden years of 
a woman’s life when young children are around her. 

If you are so fortunate as to be able to take 








your brood to the country every summer, by all 
means pack the books first. Be sure they have 
time to read Robinson Crusoe (child’s version), 
Cast up by the Sea, Captains Courageous, and Two 
Years before the Mast. Even books like David Cop- 
perfield can be read by some children when they 
have seen the movie, and the character has come 
to life before their eyes. When we consider the 
turn for the better that the movie productions have 
taken, we should be grateful and should take ad- 
vantage of all historic films and films taken from 
really great books which are suitable for children, 
and thus they will learn to love the book itself. 

In the long evenings when the children are tucked 
away and the sighing of the trees and the lapping 
of waters make you fearful, read Maria Chapde- 
laine. I warrant you will forget everything but the 
sublime courage of that mother who went ever 
deeper into the forest with her family. You will 
gain a fuller understanding of the stock from which 
the five wonder babes of Canada have sprung. 

As your family grows, reading habits will come 
naturally to them and they will not need the con- 
stant running here and there that most young 
people seem to crave. A reasonable amount of 
social activities satisfies them, and with good books 
around they are content at home. If you cannot 
afford college, see that they have the best high- 
school education that can be found. Insist on their 
studying Latin and, if possible, Greek. When a 
child of average ability tells you that he cannot 
learn Latin, it merely means that he will not work 
hard enough to learn Latin. After all, the mental 
discipline which comes from a study of the classics 
is their greatest benefit. With this disciplined men- 
tality and good reading habits they will have a 
cultural background which many do not achieve 
in college. 

If you feel that your own education should have 
been carried further, you may still achieve a lib- 
eral culture by a consistent program of reading. 
It is well to read all around a subject. For instance, 
read in succession Tale of Two Cities, Belloc’s Marie 
Antoinette, and any good biography of Maria 
Theresa or Napoleon, and this whole page of his- 
tory will be yours. Take an earlier period and a 
different country, and read In My End Is My Be- 
ginning by Maurice Baring, The Tragic Queen by 
Dakers, and The Persecution of Mary Stuart by 
Sir Edward Parry, and these will fortify you for 
the Hollywood version of Mary Stuart as done by 
Stefan Zweig. It is surprising how many books 
touching on the same historic person or period you 
will find when you start the search. A few sessions 
with a history textbook, and you will link together 
the facts you have read in detail. 

If you live in the typical suburban scene where 
descendants of the Mayflower set (real or imagin- 
ary) are in the social ascendancy, you will have 
many a quiet chuckle as you see it dawn on these 
superior beings that you are much better read 
and much more informed than are they. Why, here 
is one of their favorite arguments for family limi- 
tation exploded right in their faces. They were sure 
up till now that the mothers of large families must 





be ignorant, and without culture. Little Joan and 
little Peter keep them so busy that they get prac- 
tically no time for reading. And you will see a new 
respect and good opinion of the Faith grow in their 
attitude toward you. 

Lecture groups, forums for the discussion of 
world events, and book reviews are excellent as far 
as they go. But if women will not read, their good 
effects are limited. After all, one takes away from 
a lecture an increment of knowledge in proportion 
to what one brings to it. All too frequently these 
groups become arenas for petty politics “while 
Rome burns.” 

While it is presumed that every Catholic home 
will have magazines in which world events, book 
reviews, and their significance from a Catholic 
point of view are discussed, these periodicals are 
intended to be a guide to one’s reading—not the 
sum of it. 

Nothing shows social trends so clearly as fiction. 
How many pages of history would you have to 
read to see England as Dickens pictured it? What 
a brilliant delineation of the next half century 
Galsworthy has given in The Forsyte Saga and its 
dependent volumes! In our own country, is not the 
picture of the old South as shown in Gone with 
the Wind more graphic than ten histories could 
convey? This is true much in the manner that a 
portrait often resembles a person more than a 
photograph. Furthermore, your own experience of 
motherhood will give you a richer understanding 
of some of the greatest masterpieces of literature. 

Finally, we owe it to the Faith to be as well in- 
formed as possible. The Church has always placed 
a great value on learning in women. When Saint 
Theresa was asked to pass on the qualifications of 
candidates to her order, her advice was: “Remem- 
ber, if they are ignorant and pious, the piety often 
evaporates, but the ignorance remains.” Accord- 
ing to historians, the greatest achievement of Saint 
Bridget was that she inculcated such a love of 
learning in the women of her day who came from 
far-off countries to study under her that its effect 
was felt all over Europe. And yet she remained a 
perfectly practical person whose advice on matters 
of agriculture was eagerly sought. 

In the modern world a pagan cult of body wor- 
ship has sprung up. Judging by the pictures of 
society women in the papers and magazines, most 
of the feminine population has gone in for bath- 
ing-beauty contests in a big way. Those who do not 
qualify in this department seem to have taken up 
dog-raising very seriously. Lately the dog-raisers 
seem to be subscribing to large families of dogs. 
They have in their arms or grouped around them 
three or four of the “little darlings.’”’ What these 
women read or how extensive is their culture is 
quite unimportant. For, after all, if you are only 
raising dogs it does not take a vast amount of learn- 
ing to do it well. But what mothers read, and how 
well they are able to direct their children’s read- 
ing is quite important. Their gens is dying out— 
ours will have to carry on. And if we add the power 
of learning to the force of numbers, we shall in- 
herit the earth. 
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PROFIT-SHARING 


A LONG stride in the right direction is the report 
of the Senate Finance subcommittee on the ques- 
tion of profit-sharing by the workers in business 
and industry. The particular significance of this 
investigation is not that it is the first step to be 
made in the United States but it is the first quasi- 
official one. After a ten-month study, the Senate 
subcommittee, under the leadership of Senator 
Vandenberg, reports that the ultimate solution of 
the wage problem between worker and employer 
lies in this direction and recommends its adoption 
as the means of fortifying our American system of 
government. 

The advantages of ownership and partnership on 
the part of the worker in what he produces have 
been not infrequently pointed out by the Sovereign 
Pontiffs in recent Labor Encyclicals. “Men always 
work harder and more readily when they work on 
that which belongs to them,” wrote Leo XIII; and 
Pius XI added, in extenuation, that wage earners 
should be ‘“‘made sharers in some sort in the owner- 
ship, or the management, or the profits.” From 
this it can be seen that the principle of profit-shar- 
ing has been an integral factor in the Papal pro- 
gram for social justice. 

Although some applications of the profit-sharing 
system have been attempted during the past hun- 
dred years, it is usually argued that such programs 
have not been generally successful. Objections for 
the most part have, strange to say, come mainly 
from the labor unions. They grant, readily enough, 
‘that the plan should prove mutually beneficial to 
employer and employe, but organized labor frowns 
on it as a scheme to disrupt the solidarity of union- 
ism, bind the employe to his work, and forestall the 
rise in the wage scale. 

These objections are more superficial than real. 
The basic difficulty lies rather in the application of 
the plan than in any inherent defect in profit-shar- 
ing itself. When the system is set up on a sincere, 
equitable basis, there can be little doubt that it will 
prove of immediate advantage to the employe, since 
a standard living wage as already paid is presup- 
posed. It guarantees regularity of employment and 
a system of retirement credit which protects old 
age. 

The principal advantage, however, both to work- 
er and employer is the shared responsibility of op- 
eration. But this can never be secured, nor can the 
plan be in any manner effective, unless the employe 
has adequate representation on the board of direc- 
tors. Thus only will come that feeling among the 
workers that they are real members of the firm 
and are directing its policies for mutual advantage. 
More frequently than not, the workers’ suspicions 
have been aroused through the inaccessibility of 
the company’s accounts and the falsified manipula- 
tions of records to show small profits. 

Profit-sharing can never be successful unless 
based on a substantial system of cooperation. In no 
manner, however, should it be allowed to supersede 
the living family wage. 
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EDITOR 


LEWIS VERSUS GREEN 


THE seventy-seventh round of the Green-Lewis 
Wrestling Classic for the Magic Labor Belt has fin- 
ished, and the champions still have fight in them. 
Burly John L. has inflicted ninety-two bites on 
Green, twisted his toes ninety-three times, and 
hurled him against the ropes twelve times. Lithe 
William has hurled Lewis out of the ring fifty-four 
times, scalped him sixty-four times, but has failed 
to wind him. Meanwhile, 400,000 Lewis fans groan 
and cheer, while 400,000 Green fans cheer and 
groan. But the fans are getting restless. The fight 
is too long. 


PEACE THROUGH 


IN the present atmosphere of suspicion and 
misinterpretation, it is encouraging to see the 
confidence that appears to have been shown by 
all the nations approached towards the Holy 
Father’s cautious and prudent efforts for a bet- 
ter understanding. It could hardly be otherwise, 
considering the Pope’s unquestioned knowledge 
of international affairs, his abundant sources of 
information, and his own lofty and impartial 
position as a spiritual leader. 

This cordial reception, too, shows in spite of 
all that is said that goodness and kindness do 
pay; that the simple and the upright tread 
without fear where the selfish and ambitious 
tremble for their lives. 

Some may ask, relative to the reports of the 
Holy Father’s activities: But can peace be 
achieved through mere diplomacy? What can 
any form of mediation or adjustments accom- 
plish in a world poisoned with materialism and 
bearing the germs of hate and conflict? 

Without presuming to read the Holy Father’s 
mind we may yet suppose as follows. 

No, peace cannot be achieved through mere 
diplomacy. The notion that it could be so 
achieved has been the incurable virus in the 
brains of our modern statesmen; and a hundred 
proofs to the contrary does not yet seem to 
make them immune. Ever since his first utter- 
ance on the day of his coronation, the Holy 
Father has shown how definite is his conviction 
that any true and lasting peace must be built, 
not upon diplomatic, but upon moral and reli- 
gious foundations: upon justice, mutual for- 
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RIALS 


LEADERS VERSUS THE UNIONS 


WHILE the leaders wrestle, the unions and the 
workers suffer. Lewis and his lieutenants, Green 
and his captains are too much involved in the strug- 
gle for power over the unions. They are battling 
for supremacy within the union ranks. They want 
organization to back themselves, not organization 
to back the working man. They seek decisions 
against the rival unions, not decisions favoring all 
labor unions. The initial differences between the 
A. F. of L. and the C.I1.O. are of little importance 
now. No longer is it a question of horizontals or 
verticals. It is a fight for person and power. 


UGH DIPLOMACY 


bearance and charity, respect for domestic and 
international law; all of which, in turn, will 
exist in the world in so far and only in so far as 
the world recognizes the authority of the sole 
Giver of Peace, our Lord Jesus Christ. 

This obvious truth, however, does not conceal 
another obvious truth, that while only religion 
and the reform of hearts can bring a true and 
lasting peace, diplomacy and the human ma- 
chinery it sets in motion may prevent us here 
and now from being plunged into a suicidal and 
universal war. Diplomacy can cause men to stop 
for a moment and reflect where their madness 
is carrying them. Diplomacy can still the clam- 
or of politicians and let the voice of reason men- 
tion the real grievances and the genuine fears. 
Diplomacy, in this particular instance, may keep 
panic-stricken democracies from being sucked 
into the whirlpool of an alliance with Bolshevist 
Russia, the worst blow to world peace that 
could be given in our generation. 

As others have said, there is no need for the 
Holy Father to speak his mind upon the fright- 
ful danger of such an alliance. The Holy See 
has already registered its unalterable position 
toward a Government which is unalterably con- 
secrated to atheism. No shrewd speculation is 
needed to guess that the Holy Father’s princi- 
pal proposal to France, Germany, Great Britain 
and Italy at the present moment is that what- 
ever they do, let none be driven or drive others 
into this miserable “carrion comfort” of politi- 
cal despair. Our fervent prayers accompany his 
efforts to that end. 


——SS 


HOPE FROM THE SOUTH 


NORTHERN Catholics have always had much to 
learn about the South. A pious old lady from New 
York, on a visit to a Southern border State, was so 
upset at learning that most of the South was not 
Catholic that she demanded straightway to be 
brought home to more congenial surroundings. 
Catholic ears have long been attuned to hearing of 
the South as a perpetual religious problem: a land 
where Catholics are a weak minority surrounded 
with anti-Catholic prejudice and struggling with 
mission support. 

Another tune, however, begins to come over the 
wires. Catholics who formerly learned about the 
South may be soon be learning much from the 
South. The South is developing into a land of spirit- 
ual hope, and this hope is being expressed by her 
Catholic Bishops. 

Bitter anti-religious propaganda in the more ar- 
ticulate parts of the nation is rousing us to appre- 
ciate the religious loyalty of the Southland. The 
South is the one major part of the United States 
where belief in Christ’s Divinity is still the general 
rule. Religious worship and religious reverence are 
predominant. The South is the stronghold of the 
family, and of a concept of the family much more 
Christian than that which prevails elsewhere. Rich- 
ard Reid calls the South “an empire, greater than 
any country in Europe excepting Russia, with a 
population having six children to every ten adults 
whereas the rest of the nation has four to every ten 
adults.” 

In the words of the Most Rev. Gerald P. O’Hara, 
D.D., Bishop of Savannah-Atlanta, “the people of 
the South are a religious people, who love God and 
have a passionate devotion to His Son Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. . . . It is on this religious devotion 
that the Catholic Church can build in the South.” 

More and more Southern people are coming to 
look upon the Church benignly because of her won- 
derful charity, exemplified, for instance, in the 
growth of Catholic hospitals and clinics. Within the 
past year, according to Bishop O’Hara, three new 
hospitals have been opened: at Columbia, S. C., 
Athens, Ga., and Atlanta, Ga. Yet in many of these 
hospitals practically all, sometimes simply all, of 
the patients are non-Catholic. In Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help Free Cancer Home, in Atlanta, every 
one of the patients is a Protestant. 

The specter of poverty, affecting white man and 
black man alike still is the principal obstacle to the 
Church’s growth in the South, for religion can 
hardly gain a firm foothold when families are de- 
prived of the most elementary necessities of life. 
Bishops and priests alike testify to the unfortunate 
results of a policy of one-sided material benefits in 
dealing with this appalling situation. Well meant 
benevolences often have only the result of confirm- 
ing poverty in the habits that encourage it. For this 
reason plans suggested at the recent Conference at 
Cleveland on Southern Catholic activities are to be 
specially commended, since they look primarily to 
educating, through Catholic principles and Catholic 
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leadership in both races, the Southern population 
to self-help in the economic field, and thereby to 
“establish a social order which will be favorable to 
a Christian family life.” 

Immense labor will be needed in order to put 
such a far-reaching plan into execution, and pre- 
vent it from remaining a mere dream for future 
generations. But if the Conference’s plans are 
soundly carried out, and political schemers not per- 
mitted to meddle in them, they may well prove 
what few people have been bred to expect: that the 
South will be the first part of the United States to 
exemplify a truly Christian social order and will 
be the land where ultimately religion and the Faith 
are to be saved for the American people. 


TAX REFORMS 


GREETED as a marked improvement over the 
previous legislation, the new tax bill passed the 
House of Representatives with but one dissenting 
voice. The Senate Finance Committee almost imme- 
diately recommended it to the floor with one or 
two minor amendments which do not affect the 
substantial form of the bill. All parties seemed jubi- 
lant over the outcome, the Republicans claiming it 
another victory for the minority and a new retreat 
by the New Deal, while the Democratic majority 
characterized such statements as “unadulterated 
political propaganda.” 

The bill as revised by the House was intended to 
remove the “irritants’’ which business maintains 
have been largely responsible for the present finan- 
cial slump. Though the bill does away with some 
of the ill-advised provisions of the previous legis- 
lation, particularly certain objectionable features 
of the undistributed profits tax, still, by fixing a 
flat rate of eighteen per cent on all corporative in- 
come above $25,000, it can hardly be said that the 
condition of business has been very materially im- 
proved. 

Two observations present themselves relative to 
our tax legislation at the moment. In the first 
place, it cannot be even remotely hoped that any 
alleviation of the tax burden can be effected as 
long as our Government is budgeted on the basis 
of an annual eight-billion-dollar expenditure. The 
only way to effect tax relief, of whatever nature, is 
for Congress to slash courageously into appropria- 
tions. 

In the second place, there are in the neighbor- 
hood of sixty billion dollars’ worth of securities, 
Federal, State and local, from which no revenue, or 
at most an inconsiderable surtax, is derived by the 
Government. Such securities provide a consequen- 
tial avenue of escape from the Federal Income tax. 
No move has been made by Congress in the past 
eight years to correct this tax leak. True, this con- 
dition can only be remedied by a Constitutional 
Amendment, but the fact remains that large in- 
comes from these securities, held primarily by 
wealthy persons and corporations capable of shoul- 
dering a good percentage of the tax burden, remain 
exempt. 
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GUARD THE GATE 


WHAT is in the mind tends to express itself in 
external acts. That is why we must avoid as far as 
possible all unfavorable judgments upon our neigh- 
bors, if we wish to fulfil the very difficult law of 
charity. Those whose religion is not a sham but a 
reality will try, when confronted with what seems 
to be sin on part of their neighbor, to find some 
excuse, and then put the matter out of their minds. 
In any case, they will not spread the evil by talking 
about what they have seen. 

In the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Matthew, v, 
20-24) Our Lord discusses the error of those people 
who think that they can let their uncharitable or 
revengeful thoughts run riot, and still observe the 
law of charity. Specifically, His condemnation is 
directed against the Scribes and the Pharisees, but 
as we listen to Him we may find that it applies to 
us as well. Originally, the Pharisees had been stout 
defenders of Jewish orthodoxy, but as the years 
went on they had incorporated into their teaching 
many false principles, especially in morals, and 
many supposedly religious observances which were 
apart from the Law. 

Their insistence that the Sabbath laws and even 
some minor ritualistic ceremonies were more im- 
portant than the fundamental law of love of God 
and of our neighbor was frequently rebuked by 
Our Lord, while others, probably those who were 
listening to Our Lord, taught that guilt could not 
be attached to any internal act. These teachings, of 
course, really destroyed the Law revealed to the 
Jewish people. 

As we draw near to the group around Our Lord, 
we hear Him quote the law against murder, and the 
Pharisees’ comment that whoever slays is in dan- 
ger of the judgment. But Our Lord insists upon a 
higher standard. “But I say to you, that whosoever 
is angry with his brother, shall be in danger of the 
judgment.” On another occasion, Jesus had con- 
demned the proposition of the Pharisees that only 
the unclean act, not the unclean thoughts which 
led to it, was sinful. Here He teaches that angry 
and uncharitable thoughts as well are morally 
wrong. 

He, the all-holy One, could not allow His people 
to believe that thoughts of anger, impurity, envy, 
from which spring so many moral evils in this 
world, were morally blameless. His spirit was a 
spirit of inward and outward holiness; that of the 
Pharisees a spirit of externalism under which all 
manner of evil thoughts and evil deeds were fos- 
tered. That is why the typical Pharisee was likened 
by Our Lord to a tomb, beautiful to the eye, but 
inwardly filled with rottenness. 

True to the teachings of her Founder, the Church 
bids us live lives which inwardly as well as out- 
wardly correspond with the holiness of the Faith 
which we profess. The man who continually medi- 
tates upon his great, if unacknowledged, worth, is 
not likely to make much progress in humility, and 
when, like the witch in Macbeth, he nurses his 
wrath to keep it warm, that wrath will soon express 
itself in word and in deed. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. When Germany invited 
General Pedro Aurelio de Goes Monteiro, Chief of 
Staff of the Brazilian Army, to visit the Reich and 
command a division of troops in the army maneu- 
vers, Washington rushed Brigadier General George 
C. Marshall, U.S.A., to Brazil on a good-will tour. 
General Marshall brought Chief of Staff Monteiro 
back to the United States with him on the cruiser 
Nashville. He is still undecided whether he will ac- 
cept the German invitation, General Monteiro dis- 
closed. . . . A new big-time spending program on 
self-liquidating projects is now proposed by the Ad- 
ministration, President Roosevelt revealed. . . . He 
expressed agreement with the idea of broadening 
the personal income tax base. . . . The President- 
elect of Paraguay, General José Felix Estigarribia, 
conferred with Mr. Roosevelt before departing for 
South America. . . . Asked point-blank if he in- 
tended to run for a third term, President Roosevelt 
told the questioning reporter to “go stand in a 
corner.” This time, he did not add: “Put on a 
dunce cap.” 


THE CONGRESS. June 15, the date on which the 
foreign war debts fall due each year, should be 
made a national holiday known as “Keep Out of 
War Day,” Senator Bennett Clark declared during 
a Senatorial debate on the debts. The United States 
had been generous in reducing the debts by sixty 
per cent, he argued. With the exception of Finland, 
“our defaulting European debtors dodged again,” 
Senator Reynolds asserted. Payment of the debts 
would retire thirteen billions “in outstanding Fed- 
eral bonds .. . cut our taxes .. . take some of the 
load off business,” he remarked. . . . An amend- 
ment introduced by Representative Ludlow was ap- 
proved by the House. It earmarked for the training 
of Negro pilots one-eighth of the appropriation for 
training air pilots. Next day, the House reversed 
itself and obliterated the whole sum earmarked for 
Negro pilots. . . . Former Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, F. Ryan Duffy, defeated in the last election, 
was nominated for the Federal Bench by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. . . . Senators Hughes, Smathers 
and Guffey declared for a third term for Mr. 
Roosevelt. Senator Burke, author of the proposed 
Constitutional amendment limiting future Presi- 
dents to one term of six years, argued a third term 
would be a step toward dictatorship. . . . The re- 
vised tax bill, removing business deterrents, was 
passed by the House, 358 to 1, Representative Tink- 
ham alone dissenting. The undistributed profits tax 
is eliminated, replaced by a flat income tax rate of 
eighteen per cent on corporations making $25,000 
or more a year. The measure permits corporations 
to carry over their net operating losses for a period 
of two years commencing next January 1... . Shar- 


ing of profits with employes is “essential to the 
ultimate maintenance of the capitalistic system,” a 
Senate Finance subcommittee reported, following a 
ten-month study. Declaring wage increases will 
never solve the problem, the report added: “The 
worker’s income must be automatically related to 
the rise and fall of the price structure.” 


WASHINGTON. Senators Thomas and McCarran 
introduced an amendment to the Stabilization bill. 
The proposed amendment directs the President to 
issue $2,000,000,000 in new currency, supported by 
$500,000,000 of gold “sterilized” in Government 
vaults and by $1,500,000,000 of the $2,000,000,000 
Stabilization Fund gold. It would also raise the 
price of newly mined domestic silver from sixty- 
four cents to $1.04 an ounce. The proposed amend- 
ment would end the President’s authority to de- 
value the dollar; end also the Stabilization Fund. 
Increase of the amount of currency would aid busi- 
ness, backers of the amendment contended. In sup- 
port of their measure, Senators McCarran and 
Thomas launched a filibuster, threatened a legisla- 
tive jam. . .. The 1940 Relief Bill, calling for $1,- 
735,000,000, and attempting drastic curbs on Com- 
munistic infiltration into the WPA, passed the 
House, 373 to 21. Instead of one man, a three-man 
board will administer relief under the bill. The Fed- 
eral Theatre Project is abolished. As the measure 
went to the Senate, theatrical headliners rushed to 
Washington from New York, fought against drop- 
ping of the WPA theatre. Said Mrs. Roosevelt in 
her column: “I know that this project is considered 
as dangerous because it may harbor some Commu- 
nists, but I wonder if Communists occupied in pro- 
ducing plays are not safer than Communists starv- 
ing to death.”. . . Germany’s acquisition of Austria 
and Czecho-Slovakia has given her munition manu- 
facturing plants, huge war stocks, put Great Brit- 
ain and France at a disadvantage. If Britain and 
France can get munitions and implements of war 
from the United States and Germany cannot, the 
disadvantage will be offset. Official reports to the 
above effect are given as the compelling reason 
why the House Foreign Affairs Committee ap- 
proved the Bloom Neutrality Bill, which is being 
pushed by the Administration. Twenty-one Sena- 
tors, revealing a stand on neutrality opposed to the 
Administration’s, declared: “Putting munitions on 
a cash-and-carry basis is a subterfuge. Far more 
honest would be an open alliance with Great Brit- 
ain or Japan or France or Russia. . . .” A minority 
report of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
assailed the Bloom measure as giving the President 
power “no President ever had . . . before,” power 
the President does not have “under our Constitu- 
tion or under international law.” 
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AT HoME. Germany was responsible for the Black 
Tom explosion in 1916 and the Kingsland explosion 
in 1917, and guilty of fraud in the presentation of 
its defense, Associate Justice Owen T. Roberts, um- 
pire of the German-American Mixed Claims Com- 
mission, ruled. Former decisions favorable to Ger- 
many had been based on false testimony, the deci- 
sion declared. The Germany Embassy held the de- 
cision to be “legally invalid,” declaring the Ameri- 
can Commissioner “has no authority to hold a 
meeting or to invite the umpire,” during the “va- 
cancy of the post of the German Commissioner.” 
Damages estimated at $55,000,000 were expected 
to be awarded American and Canadian firms as a 
result of the decision. . .. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board announced it had revised its rules, 
would allow employers to ask for an election to 
ascertain which of two or more labor unions would 
represent employes. . . . Secretary of State Hull 
issued a statement to the effect that though the 
United States is not interested in the incident that 
caused the Tientsin blockade, it is concerned with 
subsequent developments “in their broader as- 
pects.” Washington protested to Japan the siege of 
the international settlement at Amoy and the 
bombing of American properties in China. . . . The 
Tientsin blockade would destroy American business 
in that area, the American Chamber of Commerce 
there asserted. 


CHINA-JAPAN. Nipponese military and naval 
forces occupied Swatow, one of the last seaports on 
the South China coast that had been left in Chinese 
hands. The city was subjected to terrific bombing 
from the air for weeks previous to its capture... . 
Japan continued its air-tight blockade of the Brit- 
ish and French concessions in Tientsin. British na- 
tionals, entering or leaving the concessions, were 
roughly searched. Citizens of other nations re- 
ceived better treatment. Americans were neither 
searched nor examined. . . . Cause of the blockade 
—British officials refused to give up to the Japanese 
four Chinese charged with murder in the British 
concession, suggesting that proof of the crime be 
offered. As the siege developed, Japan began inti- 
mating other demands in addition to the surrender 
of the accused Chinese. While Nipponese officials 
would not voice these demands very clearly, they 
were believed to envisage greater Japanese author- 
ity in the administration of the concessions and 
British recognition of the “new order in East Asia.” 
The international concession in Amoy was also be- 
sieged by Japan. “The days of foreign settlements 
in China are out of date,” remarked Tatsuo Kawai, 
Tokyo Foreign Office spokesman. “They belong to 
the time when China was a European colony.”. . . 
There are eleven foreign concession areas in China. 
. . . British investments in China amount to $1,- 
400,000,000. American investments amount to 
$131,000,000. . . . To prevent its seizure by the 
Japanese, Chinese brought back to China from 
Mongolia the silver casket supposed to hold the 
dust of the Mongol Emperor, Genghis Khan... . 
The Tokyo Parliament enacted legislation giving 
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legal personality to religious bodies. Under the new 
law, the Catholic Church will for the first time re- 
ceive legal status officially from the State. 


GREAT BRITAIN. The London Government an- 
nounced it is establishing a propaganda department 
in the Foreign Office to disseminate the British 
viewpoint abroad. . . . Companies receiving large 
rearmament orders will have to pay a sixty per cent 
tax on their arms profits, the Government dis- 
closed. . . . The Chamberlain Government suggested 
to Tokyo that the case of the four Tientsin Chinese 
be submitted to arbitration. It protested the block- 
ade and the Japanese declaration of right of sov- 
ereignty over foreign concessions in China. Mr. 
Chamberlain intimated that France and the United 
States will be at Britain’s side in the event of trou- 
ble over the Tientsin episode. “Close touch,” he 
said, “is being kept with the American and French 
Governments.” 


GERMANY. The German press described the Black 
Tom decision in the United States as unjust, as not 
a legal matter but a political maneuver. . . . Laws 
curbing Jews in trade dealings were proclaimed in 
the Czech area. . . . The official German News Bu- 
reau asserted the Anglo-Russian pact is being held 
up by a Russian demand for an Anglo-Russian 
alliance against Japan. ... A German delegation to 
visit Russia to conduct trade negotiations with the 
Soviets was announced. . . . Following British oust- 
ing of a German consul general from Liverpool, 
the Reich requested the recall of the British consul 
general in Vienna, accusing him of espionage... . 
Khalid al Hud, counselor of King Ibn Saud of Saudi 
Arabia, visited Germany, conferred with Chancelor 
Hitler. The struggle of the Arabs for freedom from 
British and French domination will be supported 
by the Axis Powers, an official organ said. 


FOOTNOTES. Beatification ceremonies for the 
Blessed Emilie de Vialar, foundress of the Sisters 
of St. Joseph of the Apparition, first to be pro- 
claimed blessed by Pope Pius XII, found sixteen 
relatives of the new Beata in attendance. . . . In 
Spain, a Loyalist, Edmundo Rodriguez, confessed 
to aiding in the shooting of 225 persons in a Ma- 
drid prison during the civil war. He revealed that 
20,000 were killed in that one prison. Detailed in- 
formation on the murder of 236 priests in Madrid 
was obtained. . . . In Moscow, Soviet authorities 
described Anglo-French plans for a French-Eng- 
lish-Soviet pact as “not wholly favorable.” The new 
proposals show no progress Over previous proposals, 
the Bolshevik leaders reported later. Charged with 
buying and selling land, seizing collective farm 
lands, five Russian farmers were put on trial... . 
The French submarine Phenix sank in French Indo- 
China waters, with a loss of sixty-three lives. . . . 
In Palestine, eighteen Arabs, nine men, six women, 
three children, were killed, twenty-four were 
wounded when a bomb exploded in an Arab store. 
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PROTEST 
EDITOR: Your comment on the nomination of 
Archibald MacLeish as Librarian of Congress 
(AMERICA, June 24) charged him with being a de- 
feated poet. But your comment itself had a defeat- 
ed tone in its lines. 

Nomination is not synonymous with appoint- 
ment. For the Senate still has the duty and the 
power of confirming or rejecting the President’s 
choice. 

If sufficient opposition can be evoked on two 
counts—lack of professional experience and mem- 
bership in various organizations allied to the Com- 
munist party, the Senate may be induced to reject 
the nomination. Or, as recently happened in the 
case of Mr. Amlie, the President may withdraw the 
nomination to avoid such a defeat. 

Do not take this uncalled-for catering to lib- 
eral, intellectual groups as a bitter pill that must 
be swallowed. Protest is justifiable, necessary, and 
almost mandatory. 

Wernersville, Pa. 


FIND THE CHURCH 


EDITOR: Like the busy layman in your Comment 
of June 3, I often wonder: “Have our churches 
anything to conceal?” 

I am a traveler and I enjoy the proud privilege 
of being a daily communicant, but I'll be a Spanish 
rebel or something, if I can get the cooperation I 
need. In cities that I visit frequently I have little 
trouble, but in those many other cities only in- 
frequently visited I can seldom, if ever, rely on 
the information given on the church directory to 
be found in most hotel lobbies. And while we are 
asking questions, here is one I never could figure 
out, namely: Why are the most distant churches 
listed and those nearest to the downtown hotels 
left without mention? This happens in many cases. 
Again the bulletin boards or directories frequent- 
ly have inaccurate information; and in some cities 
there are different schedules of Masses for sum- 
mer and for winter. And the desk clerk, unless 
he happens to be a Catholic, seldom proves to be 
of any help at all. 

Saint John’s Cathedral in Cleveland has the right 
system. On the facade of Saint John’s there are 
two enormous signs, each fully sixty feet high by 
about two feet wide, on which are given all the 
Masses, Sunday and daily, as well as other devo- 
tional exercises; and when there is being held a 
Novena, there is an additional sign at least ten feet 
high by about twenty feet wide. These signs can 
be read a half a city block away. And I notice that 
Saint John’s, and all other churches having prom- 
inent signs displayed, are invariably comfortably 
filled with worshipers. 


T. S. W. 


Let us forget my special peeve and ask ourselves 
this question: Would not the large signs invite 
many sincere non-Catholics to drop in church for 
a visit, and thus offset the undoubtedly distasteful 
ballyhoo of large signs? And another: What would 
be wrong with adding another sentence to the sign: 
“Everybody welcome!”’? 

New York, N. Y. RICHARD NEVILLE 
EDITOR: The questioner is right, but not one hun- 
dred per cent right. 

There appears no sound reason why every Catho- 
lic church, including even the back-country mis- 
sion, should not have an outside sign, with another 
in the vestibule, giving hours for confession and 
daily and Sunday Mass. No reason, except that 
parishioners know all about their church, and the 
thought of strangers seeking to worship never en- 
ters the good Father’s head, apparently, since he 
never posts such information for strangers. 

Of course, a bit of diligence is helpful. The last 
time I was hunting a Catholic church in a strange 
town on a rainy morning, a young fellow waiting 
for a bus informed me. 

Many country and small-town churches do, in 
my observation, post signs, as well as numbers of 
city churches. Hotel clerks in smaller towns are 
usually informed. So are the local telephone opera- 
tors. Many city hotels keep church bulletin boards 
in their lobbies. Local police, if you can find one, 
can usually give directions. 

Certainly, however, it would be more comfortable 
and expeditious if each pastor would inform all of 
the public, transient as well as resident, about the 
hours of Mass in his church on Sunday, week days 
and holy days. 


Washington, D. C. ARDEN YINKEY 


THEIR OWN SAKES 


EDITOR: Your editorial, Symbols of Authority 
(June 3), might have been well enough if you had 
not gone out of your way to inform us among other 
things that “many may be cold in their welcome” 
to our King and Queen. It is equally true that more 
were pleased to give them a real American wel- 
come of kindness and respect. 

It may also surprise you to know that we love 
and honor our King and Queen not because they 
are symbolic of anything but because of our per- 
sonal liking for them for their own sakes and be- 
cause they, being above all parties, can and do have 
a regard for all their subjects irrespective of party 
color or anything else. 

I think I have said enough. 

And now I will leave you and your editorial to 
your democratic frigidity. 

Winnipeg, Canada FRANCIS F. EVANS 
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THUS THEY RISE TO FAME, 
SAINTS, SINNERS, AND BEECHERS 


GEORGE SWIFT 








IT IS one of the quiet splendors of the civilization 
of the English-speaking lands during the last four 
centuries, that great families have arisen whose 
scions, generation after generation, have unselfish- 
ly served the commonweal. 

There were the Cecils in England: the Beechers 
in America. William Cecil, Lord Burghley, gov- 
erned England for Elizabeth 350 years ago and was 
a tower of strength against the dead hand of an 
effete and dictatorial tradition. The Cecils are still 
serving England today; for we find Lord Robert 
at the head of the League of Nations Union and 
Lord Hugh the power behind Anthony Eden in his 
stand against German-Latin Fascism. 

Lyman Beecher who was born in 1775 and lived 
almost to the end of the Civil War, spent nearly 
fifty years in the forefront of our national life. His 
oratorical gifts, his zeal for reform, and his liberal 
principles put him in a place of national prestige. 
He established the Beecher tradition; four of his 
children attained the highest American distinction, 
and all of the eleven who lived to maturity showed 
the same pattern as their father. They were inno- 
vators, they dabbled in politics, they believed in the 
future greatness and goodness of their country. 

Lyman Beecher’s thunderous oratory stunned 
his hearers, and bore down his opponents in an age 
of voluble republicanism. He was a minister of the 
Gospel who exercised his tumultuous ministry in 
the Presbyterian churches of New England and the 
Middle West. He was the president of Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary for many years. 

The death of Alexander Hamilton as the result 
of the duel with Aaron Burr in 1804 provided Ly- 
man Beecher with a suitable subject for his na- 
tional debut. Although his speech was only one of 
many delivered in that atmosphere of moral indig- 
nation, the spiritual ardor he manifested put Ly- 
man Beecher in a secure place. Thereafter, his 
prowess in the pulpit was enlisted by his admiring 
contemporaries against the Unitarians. 

It is extraordinary that Beecher’s half dozen ser- 
mons on intemperance attacked the clergy as well 
as the laity. Drunkenness was a common enough 
vice in those post-Colonial, half-pioneering times; 
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and the New England tradition of strong rum still 
persisted. But Beecher’s philippics castigated the 
ministerial profession—that very body which we 
know to be so unwaveringly abstemious today. 

Lyman Beecher’s Hanover Street Young Men’s 
Association sought to emulate their founder and to 
make others as perfect as themselves. They “ap- 
pointed committees on various city matters. They 
secured the passage of laws prohibiting lotteries on 
Boston Common and booths for the sale of strong 
drink. . . . The wicked steamboat excursions to 
Nahant in violation of the Sunday laws, they had 
stopped.” Thus Lyman Beecher Stowe tells us in 
his Saints, Sinners, and Beechers. 

The character of Lyman Beecher might easily— 
by the antipathetic—be misconstrued as puritani- 
cal. But this worker for human welfare, while he 
stuck to the New England theology, relaxed the 
fears of his parishioners, and in the dispute be- 
tween the New School and the Old School he sided 
with the New. 

It is difficult to understand the censoriousness of 
Beecher’s first two wives to his theology, and it is 
patently incongruous with the character of this 
parson, that he stood trial in 1835, first before his 
own church and then before the Presbyterian 
synod, as a “heretic and hypocrite.”’ He was of the 
firmest doctrinal faith, “though his theology,” 
writes George Edwin Rines in his article in the 
Encyclopedia Americana, ‘was of his own make, 
and his humorous audacities of speech shocked dig- 
nified propriety.” 

Theodore Parker tells us that Lyman Beecher 
was the “father of more brains than any other man 
in America.” Beecher’s children were articulate in 
the various religious and social causes they es- 
poused. His four daughters, no less than his eight 
sons (all of whom were Congregational clergy- 
men), showed positive talents for leadership, so 
that a contemporary said that the human race con- 
sisted of “men, women and Beechers.” 

The Beecher touch was evident in the serialized 
story that began its appearance in 1851 in The 
National Era, an anti-slavery newspaper published 
at Washington. This story, dealing with Southern 























life, was successful as a serial, and became famous 
in the following year when it was republished as a 
book. It became the “best-seller” here and in Eng- 
land, half a million copies being sold in five years. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin took a permanent place in our 
literature, and its author, Harriet, daughter of 
Lyman Beecher and wife of the Reverend Calvin 
Ellis Stowe, rose to fame. 

The book had an appeal for Abolitionists, chil- 
dren and the Russian writer, Tolstoi. It denounced 
magnificently the non-commercial sin of chattel 
slavery—a sin to which New Englanders, being 
manufacturers and bankers, were not tempted. Yet 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was written in a white heat of 
evangelical zeal, and its sincerity is apparent. Mrs. 
Stowe once asserted: “God wrote that book.” 

Her glory as the creator of Little Eva has 
eclipsed Mrs. Stowe’s reputation as a poet. Few 
readers have delved into her volume called Reli- 
gious Poems now disappeared from circulation. Yet 
this book includes The Garden of the Vatican, a 
poem as pertinent today as when it was written. 
No crude antipopery is to be found in these lines; 
the beauty of the 

Sweet fountains, plashing with a dreamy fall, 

is glowingly described. But the hard hand of pre- 
Fascist Papal Rome is apprehended, and the author 
finished the poem with a thunder-roll: 

Turn again, Jesus, and possess thine own! 

Come to thy temple once more as of old! 

Drive forth the money-changers, let it be 

A house of prayer for nations. Even so 

Amen! Amen! 

Henry Ward Beecher, two years younger than 
Harriet, began his studies for the ministry at Lane 
Seminary. He developed a distaste for his father’s 
other-worldly theology which turned him to the 
editing of an anti-slavery paper in Cincinnati. 
Later, he accepted the pastorate of a church at 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

For forty years Henry preached at Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, and it is these years which give 
us a definitive knowledge of this genial orator who 
shouted down hostile mobs, discoursed pungently 
on topics of the day, and became the moving spirit 
of every high-minded social and political reform. 

Audiences of three thousand packed the audi- 
torium where he spoke. His followers, those torn 
between compulsion to discard all doctrine and a 
desire to cling to Christianity, made Plymouth 
Church their Mecca. To such it was glad news to 
hear that “Doctrine is nothing but the skin of 
truth set up and stuffed”; and they returned again 
and again to hear humanitarian, practical preach- 
ing, not hair-splitting over dogmas obviously out- 
worn. They listened to solid, remunerative lectures 
on topics like intemperance and slavery, or on 
whatever related to the public welfare at the mo- 
ment. 

The volumes called Plymouth Pulpit are com- 
posed of sermons which in cold print lose the force 
of their pristine delivery. Pulpit Pungencies, Evo- 
lution and Religion, The Vices: or, Lectures to 
Young Men, and Why I Am a Free-Trader help us 
to fix the range of his active mind. T. J. Ellinwood, 


his stenographer for thirty years, perceived that 
the pastor’s talent was at its liveliest when he 
spoke, and following this observation recorded 
Beecher’s address entitled “Should the Public Li- 
braries Be Open on Sunday?” 

Henry conveyed his message not with a grim 
threat but with an unabated sunny smile. He went 
so far, in his zeal for spiritual improvement, as to 
distribute lavish kisses among the the more spirit- 
ually-minded ladies of Plymouth Parish. Mrs. 
Henry C. Bowen was the recipient (according to 
written evidence) of one of the Reverend Beecher’s 
“paroxysmal kisses.”” One may be sure that any 
such osculations of the pastor of Plymouth were 
distributed with purely hortatory intentions. 

Lyman Beecher Stowe, the grandson of Harriet, 
in his Saints, Sinners, and Beechers, relates a fam- 
ily anecdote of Plymouth Church. 

Charles Beecher once occupied the pulpit there 
in the absence of Henry. When this parson of 
Elmira, N. Y., a stranger to the three thousand 
parishioners, advanced to the pulpit, many left. The 
preacher lifted his hand to summon attention. Then 
he shouted: “All who have come to worship Henry 
Ward Beecher may go; all who have come to wor- 
ship God may stay.” 

The glare of fame which has come down to us 
with the names of Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
Henry Ward Beecher must not obscure the sterling 
qualities of another sister, Catherine Esther 
Beecher. Romance enters into the record of this 
life with a springtime flavor; not the ideal Christian 
hearth of Harriet and her husband, nor the hearty 
household of the Henry Ward Beechers, but the 
early withered rose of blighted love. 

Catherine had been in youth affianced to a pro- 
fessor at Yale who was lost in a shipwreck. She sur- 
vived her fiancé’s death bravely, and for fifty-six 
years consoled her broken heart by teaching, by 
organizing the National Board of Popular Educa- 
tion, and by writing many volumes, among them 
Physiology and Calisthenics, True Remedy for the 
Wrongs of Women, and Letters to the People on 
Health and Happiness. 

Edward Beecher endeavored to put the Zend- 
Avesta of Zoroaster into a modern mold, and like 
Charles, Harriet and Isabella was a student of 
spiritualism. 

The truly evangelical spirit we find today among 
the liberal clergymen of New York City is in the 
Beecher tradition, and is traceable particularly to 
the humane candor of Henry Ward Beecher. It is 
true that they have dropped the attitude of the 
theologian and the prohibitionist. Their interest in 
reform, though turned into different channels, is as 
quick as it was in Lyman, Harriet and Henry 
Beecher. They have vociferously denounced corrup- 
tion and tyranny wherever they found it; in Tam- 
many administrations, or in Franco’s Spain. They 
compose the vanguard of every forward-looking, 
humanitarian reform in morals and civil life, and 
recall the wise words of Daniel Webster, spoken as 
long ago as December 22, 1820, at Plymouth: 
“Whatever makes men good Christians, makes 
them good citizens.” 
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ALOYSIUS GONZAGA 


I am a piece of twisted iron... 
Riding in an age of velvet, kerchiefs, and iron, 
Of soft sins, and the cold, swift strokes of steel, 
Scion of soldier-stock, alert to retire on 
The alarum of forces he can not call to heel... 


Aloysius is absent from the games! 


Quicker than the prancing hoofs, early in the saddle, 
The body, his charger, from the bloody spur toils. 
He has learnt (hence, too, the eager flight, the too 

violent straddle?) 
That the vizor of his eyelids must save him from 
recoils. 


A shivering lad at midnight cries the Holy Names! 


Many the blows that clash on a forehead often reeling, 
So strong in its steel helmet of uncompromise; 
They bear him down but briefly . . . He rises from his 
kneeling 
Surer that time and talking release none from ties. 


A novice hides from Cardinals in Rome! 


Spent bolts ring of fame on his breastplate of great 
desires— 
Bolts that hum about him, reach but can not rend. 
Yields now to fever the iron, to heat of inward fires— 
Yea, in the twisting,—iron, iron in its glowing at the 
end! 


Our Lady, too, is happy when the ember has come 
home! 
JAMES J. KENNEDY 


THREE RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY 


STAY LITTLE ALWAYS (for Sylvia) 


Stay little always, do not ever grow 

Beyond the loving measure of my hand. 

Already you have lost that soft pink glow 

Which you brought with you to this strange new land. 


Stay little always, do not turn your wide 

Blue eyes on this tall world beyond your reach. 
Learn not our language, it is harsh beside 

The little ripples of your wordless speech. 


This was a moment’s thought, idle and fleet; 
There where the bud is, soon the flower appears, 
But oh, you are so little and so sweet, 

Where can I hide you from the rush of years? 


THE EYES OF WONDER 


All things are beautiful to him 
Who is but lately three; 

Still guided by the seraphim, 

He steps upon the earth’s bright rim, 
Nor parts with Heaven's key. 


He walks among created things 
With unperverted sight; 

And all the birds have golden wings, 

And sticks and stones are made for kings 
To handle with delight. 


And I who shall see ten times three 
No longer and no more, 

Am sometimes privileged to see, 

To look where I shall never be— 
Behind that hidden door. 


THE FULL CUP 


The full cup spills a little at the lifting, 
Perfection too imperfectly is kept, 

The center of delight is ever shifting, 

And treasure once desired may pass unwept. 


Yet there are golden moments that need no sifting, 
Into whose radiance no shade has crept, 
As when I saw my first-born son,—and drifting 
In seas immaculate I woke and slept. 
JESSIE CORRIGAN PEGIS 


REHEARSAL FOR A WEDDING 


She always did things first. She taught me to ride 

A bicycle, clutching numbly the picket fence on one side 
And on the other her young sturdy shoulder, 

My little sister, taller than I, and wise, 

Leading me where she would with one look of her eyes 
Loving and scornful because I was shy and older. 


My little sister taught me to swim when I would 
Rather be reading, she made me learn to sew 
Neatly, ripping my careless and hasty stitches, 
Watching my needle’s motion even and slow. 


What shall I do when she is no longer near me, 

Delicate silver arrow piercing my days, 

Heart’s light, my treasure and pride, my harbor from 
sorrow, 

Imperious queen and never lavish with praise? 


This is the doorway opening through which I must 
Venture alone, this is the narrow door 

Closing upon our childhood, my sister going 
Ahead as always, but faster than before. 


Different now, with laughter and tears and dreaming, 

Who never would dream before, or countenance fairy- 
tales— 

Of her prince, and her Spanish castles, and foreign 
harbors, 

And faraway oceans with secret proud bright sails. 


What shall I do without her is all my wonder, 
Soft sweet voice in the night telling dreams to me, 
My little sister, standing Paradised under 
A flowering tree. 
JOANNE DIMMICK 
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BOOKS 


LIGHTNING IMPRESSIONS 
AT NINETY MILES A DAY 


InsmwE Asta. By John Gunther. Harper and Bros. 

$3.50 
AN obvious companion to Inside Europe, this book is 
a remarkable journalistic tour de force. It contains 581 
pages, a map, an index, and a bibliography of 117 books. 
In 1937-38, Mr. Gunther visited every important place 
he has written about, except Saudi Arabia and the Mon- 
golias. He began his journey with Japan, and the book, 
for at least half its course, follows the path of Japanese 
policy. He next visited China, progressed to the Philip- 
pines, Malaya and Siam, turned westward to India, in- 
spected Iran, Iraq and the Middle East, and concluded 
his two-year journey of 30,000 miles in the Near East 
and Palestine. In each country he saw most of the lead- 
ing political personalities. 

During this 1937-38 period, Mr. Gunther not only wrote 
Inside Asia with his right hand but with his left, so to 
speak, turned out so many revisions of Inside Europe 
that, as one bewildered reviewer remarked: “One may 
soon expect an afternoon as well as a morning edition.” 
According to our calculations, Mr. Gunther traveled over 
Asia at an average speed of ninety miles a day, 625 miles 
a week, 2,500 miles a month, and 15,000 miles a year— 
for two years. The impact of this Yankee aggressive- 
ness upon Asiatics must have been terrific. 

Mr. Gunther’s lightning impressions of Asia are en- 
tertaining and, of necessity, superficial. It apparently 
never occurred to him to investigate the progress of 
Christianity in Asia, to visit a university, to submit his 
conclusions to a poet, to interview a philosopher, to 
have tea with an artist, to smoke a cigarette with a 
man of letters—in other words, to acquaint himself with 
the basic aspects of Asiatic culture. While he does not 
neglect Shinto, Hinduism and Mohammedanism, his in- 
terest is largely centered upon the political and economic 
aspects of a resurgent civilization. 

Full chapters are devoted to the Emperor of Japan, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, the Soong Sisters, Man- 
uel Quezon, the Shah of Persia, King Ibn Saud, as well 
as a number of passages on less eminent figures. Mr. 
Gandhi is blasphemously referred to as “an incredible 
combination of Jesus Christ, Tammany Hall, and your 
father.” Economic factors—railroads, oil pipe-lines, ex- 
ports and imports, the fertility of the soil—are care- 
fully stressed. Mr. Gunther concludes that Asiatics in 
general seem to have less stamina than westerners; they 
lack solidity; they lack shoulders. JoHN J. O’CoNNOR 


THE PEOPLE WHO 
POPULATE THE AMERICAS 


AMERICANS. By Emil Jordan. W. W. Norton and Co. 
50 


THIS history of the peoples who settled the Americas 
is a delightful book that will bring to every reader a 
new understanding and love of his country. The author, 
in his preface, telis us how the book came into existence. 
He was watching the multicolored scene in a busy 
Brazilian sea-port when a train of thought forced itself 
upon him. “I decided to find out more about the people 
who populated this fascinating continent, the Indians 
and Negroes, the Spanish and Portuguese, the British 
and French, the Germans and Dutch. Why and when 


did they come? What has been their fate, their luck, 
their triumphs, their failures in this game in which the 
whole of mankind participated? . . . Out of such thoughts 
this book has emerged.” And the book is worthy of the 
subject. 

The Red Man’s America is first described. Then the 
great Western Conquest as “the white man takes over 
the Continent.” The Negro and the Chinese appear as 
“An Interlude in Black and Yellow.” Then follows the 
study of the later immigration of German, Irish, Scan- 
dinavian, Slav, Italian and Jew. Each of these peoples, 
black, yellow or white, is treated with sympathetic un- 
derstanding. The human interest is strong throughout 
and individuals stand out clearly as the pageant rolls 
by as, for instance, in the simple moving story of John- 
ny Appleseed, or that of the Negro choir of Fisk Uni- 
versity. The contribution of each race to the whole is 
carefully considered, for the book is no impressionistic 
sketch, but is based on solid scholarship. 

The style is clear, vigorous and unfailingly interest- 
ing. The reader is swept along by the stirring narrative, 
while his imagination is roused by the vivid painting of 
scenes and people. The last section of the history gives 
an analysis of the composite and original civilization 
that has emerged from these mingled elements, “a civ- 
ilization based on a uniquely American group of ideals.” 
Finally, an excellent critical bibliography points the way 
to further reading on the subject. 

MorTHEeR Mary Lawrence, S.H.C.J. 


ARMCHAIR 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


ALL IN THE Day’s Work. By Ida M. Tarbell. The 

Macmillan Co. $3.50 
THERE is a smoothness of manner and the mellowness 
of gentle aging in this autobiography. Ida Tarbell has 
passed her eightieth milestone in an aura of peace that 
is most deservedly hers—a peace after conflict in which 
she did some resolute and persistent fighting. She has 
chosen to awaken these echoes of past conflict in a diary 
of reminiscences. She has touched up the portraits of 
old friends and revitalized them beautifully. Apparently, 
she needed only to put pen to paper, and the crowded 
years of her life yielded up their memories of effort, 
sorrow, mystification, achievement. The result is a 
pleasant, comfortable book with some distinctive writ- 
ing, a loyal advocacy of good causes, wholesome eulogies 
of friends on every plane of human living, and the 
genuineness that inevitably comes from being true to 
self. 

There are thousands of schoolboys who have thrilled 
to Lincoln fact and legend because of Miss Tarbell. She 
herself feels that she exhausted her best, her very high- 
grade best, in her Lincoln researches and writing. But 
she cannot and should not discount the rich mining and 
assaying she accomplished in her “Standard Oil” studies. 
To both of these ably-handled subjects, she brought en- 
thusiasm, endless energy, wide experience drawn from 
a hand-to-mouth existence in France, frenzied effort on 
the Chautauqua Circuit and Literary Circle, intimacy 
with splendid personalities at home and in Europe, and 
inspiration from that dynamo for young or experienced 
writers, S. S. McClure. As with many others, so with 
her, McClure’s zestful impulses worked magic, and pin- 
nacled her to at least minor fame. 

What stands out in this autobiography is the proof 
of the old, old adage that successful literary living de- 
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pends far more on perspiration than inspiration. From 
her early girlhood in Allegheny College, where she tried 
to find God at the end of a microscope, during her studies 
in France where she battled poverty and won her first 
triumph by an accepted article for an American maga- 
zine, she was a worker, relentless on herself, an example 
for others. 

Her contacts with the world’s better known leaders 
were frequent and in some sense memorable. She inter- 
viewed Pasteur and Mussolini; she knew Bell in his in- 
venting days; she admired Senator Hoar tremendously; 
she had the rich, episodic friendships that grow on maga- 
zine staffs and she toured the United States up and over 
and down for lecture or research—but these were mere 
by-products of a life that was always a strenuous thing, 
an effort to clear up mysteries, to answer questions. 
From the dignified armchair of charming old age, she 
tells us at the close of her memoirs, that she can count 
no effort wasted; she has found life worth the living. 
What was for her the greatest of mysteries, the mystery 
of God, has become for her the greatest of realities. 

RAYMOND J. McINNIS 


FRONTIER DAYS 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Next To VaLour. By John Jennings. The Macmillan 

Co. $2.75 
THE times are such (or is it merely the writers of the 
times?) that it is hard to give an unqualified approval 
of a great many modern novels. They more often than 
not offend against decency, and still more often advo- 
cate, openly or covertly, principles that strike at the 
fundamentals of Christian civilization. When it comes 
to morals, the novelist is not to be limited in scope by 
the same restrictions as the ethician, but proprieties 
are, nonetheless, proprieties regardless of time and 
place. It is a pleasure to run across a novel like Next 
to Valour and be able to give it wholehearted approba- 
tion. 

If one can forget the lengthiness of the book, with its 
unnecessary repetition of similar incidents, this is a real- 
ly distinctive historical novel. Dealing with the frontier 
in New Hampshire during the period of the French and 
Indian Wars, Mr. Jennings’ work is a faithful portrayal 
of Colonial life in the settlements along the northeastern 
fringe of the disputed territory. It is in the abundant 
description of Jamie Ferguson’s perilous journeys into 
these wilderness forests that the work is strikingly out- 
standing. 

When treating of historical characters, such as Gov- 
ernor Wentworth, Lord Howe, Colonel Schuyler, Rob- 
ert Rogers and others too numerous to mention, the 
author seems at home and, quite naturally, at his best. 
It is with his own creations that he is found wanting. 
Considerable fault will be had with his hero, Jamie 
Ferguson; for a keener Scotchman in business and an 
Indian scout on the trail would be harder to imagine. 
On the other hand, it would be still harder to imagine 
a more blundering idiot in his domestic affairs. Such 
inconsistencies do not sit well with the character as 
sketched. 

But it is far from the mind of this reviewer to de- 
tract in any smallest iota from the singular merit of 
this novel. If the author has failed in the slightest de- 
gree, it is on the side of abundance. The book has more 
thrills per page than most similar tales have per chap- 
ter. It has a gripping suspense quality that holds one 
until the last page is reluctantly turned, in spite of its 
820 of them. One reviewer has termed Next to Valour an 
“escape” book, which aptly describes it, since it will 
make one forget all his troubles. If you are looking for 
diverting reading during your summer vacation, you 
cannot afford to miss Mr. Jennings’ novel. 

ALBERT WHELAN 
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BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


MEN AND WoMEN WHO Make Music. By David 

Ewen. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.75 
FIFTEEN great interpreters of the world’s finest music, 
fifteen magic names, their artistry and personalities, 
are unfolded before us in these illuminating sketches. 

David Ewen has written a number of books on great 
music and composers of the past and present, but in this 
book he has chosen to tell the interested listener some- 
thing of the lives and work of musical interpreters of 
the present day. He has selected these particular men 
and women, not because they are the only ranking vir- 
tuosos, but because they represent with their unique 
personalities a cross section of today’s musical world. 

A sympathetic insight into the brilliant mind and 
generous heart of Kreisler begins this series of minia- 
ture biographies. Paderewski, the eldest of the group 
and the titan of the piano, whose courageous accomplish- 
ment of a concert tour in his eightieth year has thrilled 
all his admirers, leads the pianists. Josef Hofmann, 
Gieseking and Schnabel, each in his turn fascinates the 
reader. Two women, beautiful and young, Flagstad and 
Lotte Lehmann, uphold the finest traditions in the oper- 
atic and concert world, with their voices of surpassing 
loveliness. Melchior and Pinza, who stride the boards 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, have all the glorious 
capacity demanded in their exacting vocations. 

It is significant that all of them are enormously gifted, 
not only in their own fields, but in a variety of activi- 
ties. It is also characteristic of them all that, while be- 
ing endowed with tremendous talent, each one felt 
obliged to cultivate that native gift with unstinted labor. 
Painstaking attention to detail describes the progress of 
each one. It is worthwhile to read about these splendid 
Men and Women Who Make Music, because the radio 
has brought them within hearing of the majority of 
the people. CATHERINE MuRPHY 


TALKS FoR YOUNG WoMEN. By Aloysius Roche. B. 

Herder Book Co. $1.35 
GOD endowed Father Roche with a style of English 
sweet as honey and the temperament of a confessor 
from birth. The result is a valuable book of life-advice 
for young women of high-school and college age. 

The point of it all is that, underneath these dulcet 
paragraphs, there is to be found the rocklike morality 
of Holy Church. But the special fact which recommends 
this splendid little brochure is this: it is a counter-cur- 
rent against the subtle ooze of poison from Hollywood 
and the non-Catholic colleges and the “sophisticated” 
slick-paper magazines on the newsstands. Give your 
daughter this really tasty antidote. Davin GoRDON 


ENTANGLEMENT. By George Buchanan. D. Appleton- 

Century Co. $2.50 
THE time covered in this latest novel of George Bu- 
chanan is from March, 1937, to March, 1938. The scene 
is London, and the people are those Britons who lived 
through one war and now find themselves upon the 
brink of another. Many of the characters are young 
people, without religious training or morality, whose 
code seems to consist of taking whatever happiness they 
can find, whether or not it is legitimate. For although 
they escaped active participation in the Great War, they 
have reaped the bitter result of unemployment and 
economic upheaval along with every one else. Conse- 
quently, they survey the contemporary scene with less 
respect for tradition, for British Imperialism, than their 
forbears. 

Mr. Buchanan’s book ends with Hitler’s seizure of 
Austria, and the resultant shadow of doom cast upon 
the whole world. The English people in munitions fac- 
tories, shops, public service, and the London equivalent 
of café society, are shown as trying to fathom the 
meaning of life. Some admit that democracy is a failure 





























and rush off to fight for Loyalist Spain; others take 
refuge in scientific research, social work, love. One dab- 
bles in Hindu mysticism as a panacea for modern ills. 
The scenes and characters of this book are presented 
in such a staccato sequence that they truly represent 
the contemporary confusions of our time. Occasionally 
the author attempts to resolve these confusions. For the 
most part he is content with merely picturing modern 
England with its varying layers of thought and thought- 
lessness. Mary FaBYAN WINDEATT 


HERALDS OF CHRIST THE KING. By Sister Mary Theo- 

dore, S.8.A. P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $3.50 
IN 1838 Father Francis N. Blanchet together with 
Father Modeste Demers set out from Eastern Canada 
for the Willamette Valley, Oregon. They came in re- 
sponse to repeated invitations from the French Cana- 
dians settled there, that priests be sent to minister to 
their spiritual needs. Their arrival at Fort Vancouver 
in the late fall marked the founding of the Catholic 
Church in the Pacific Northwest. The newly arrived 
priests speedily attended to the needs of the few white 
settlers, and then turned their attention to bringing the 
truths of the Catholic Faith to the many Indians. 

This book, written by a missionary Sister of St. Ann, 
who has been in the territory since 1878, tells of the 
hardships, the failures and the successes that attended 
these early missionaries as they spread the Word of 
God among the Indians. The narrative centers around 
the work of Father Demers, first in the Oregon Coun- 
try, and later in British Columbia, and of his co-laborers 
in the latter place after he was made Bishop. 

Sister Theodore writes in an interesting style and 
reveals a deep appreciation of the work of these pioneer 
missionaries, quoting liberally from their letters and 
reminiscences. ALFRED T. BraDy 


PursLaANE. By Bernice Kelly Harris. University of 

North Carolina Press. $2.50 
NOT a novel and perhaps not even fiction, Purslane is 
rather a series of loosely connected episodes dealing 
with a community of Carolina farmers, written in a 
vein of charming humor and sincere sympathy. It is a 
quiet narrative of the South country and its struggling 
farmers who live their lives and treasure their simpler 
joys. Though these people are a definite part of the 
South, they have been more or less overlooked in our 
literature. 

Very sympathetically does Miss Harris reproduce the 
details of these lives, which, one suspects, she has studied 
at rather close range. Her many characters are dis- 
tinctive and interesting personalities. They walk in 
and out of this pleasant volume with the conviction of 
reality about them, conversing and acting in a very 
natural and unsophisticated manner. Their home fes- 
tivities, their church picnics, their joys and sorrows 
seem almost foreign to these our days. And yet so under- 
standingly does Miss Harris treat them, that even those 
who might be tempted to laugh, cannot but admire and 
love in the midst of their laughter. 

JosEPH R. N. MAXWELL 


A DIcTIONARY oF SAINTS. Compiled by Donald Att- 

water. P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $2.75 
TO THE twelve volumes of the revised edition of Alban 
Butler’s Lives of the Saints, in the revision of which 
Mr. Attwater was associated with Father Herbert 
Thurston, S.J., there is added this index volume. It is, 
in itself, a complete work, giving brief biographical 
notes on the Saints. Its chief value lies in its reference 
to the set of Butler, to which every Vita is referred. 
But it is a handy sort of book to have around, since 
almost at a glance you get an idea of who any individ- 
ual Saint was, date of death, and date of the festival. 
There are one or two anglicisms that may read slightly 
strange to American readers, but they do not in the least 
detract from the very great convenience this book is 
going to be in the seats of general information. 

ANTHONY WELLER 


THEATRE 





THE BALLET CARAVAN. The American Lyric Theatre, 
in its first three productions, included as part of its 
programs some of the work of The Ballet Caravan. In 
its first offering, The Devil and Daniel Webster, for ex- 
ample, it gave us The Filling Station—already discussed 
in this column. Its third and final offering was an am- 
bitious one, in which Lincoln Kirstein, director of The 
Ballet Caravan, which has been touring this country, 
gave New Yorkers an opportunity to pass on the faith 
that is in him and the results he has obtained. In this 
he had the able assistance of the young organization 
he himself has trained so well, and the cooperation of 
several ultra-modern young composers and choreogra- 
phers who have thrown the past off their minds with 
carefree abandon and have substituted what they have 
conceived to be the drama-music and drama-dancing of 
the future. 

Forecasts of this kind, in any art, are always pardon- 
able, often interesting, but very rarely deeply significant 
and thrilling. This being so, it is rather surprising that 
Mr. Kirstein gave the first place on his full Ballet Cara- 
van program to a classic which, in charm and beauty, 
set so high a standard that almost anything following 
it was bound to be an anti-climax. He gave us Air and 
Variations, with John Sebastian Bach’s music, arranged 
and orchestrated by Nicholas Nabokoff, with William 
Dollar as choreographer; and he presented the members 
of his ballet in a series of thirteen variations which 
gave the audience some of the most enchanting classic 
dancing that experienced New Yorkers have seen for a 
long time. 

It has been said that Bach’s reason for composing 
this exquisite suite was to furnish “a soothing atmo- 
sphere” for a friend who was a victim of insomnia. One 
of its certain results is that it has never put anyone 
to sleep, in Bach’s day or since. The soothing atmosphere 
is there, but beauty is there, too, in such pervasive form 
that the eye is ravished by it. In individual work, in 
groups and in ensembles, the members of The Ballet 
Caravan distinguished themselves, and Mr. Kirstein’s 
indulgent delight in them was justified. 

Nevertheless, to this observer, the transition to Poca- 
hontas, the ultra modern offering that followed, was 
abrupt and almost painful. If it had been offered first, 
Billy the Kid second, and the Air and Variations made 
the final number of the program, the spectators might 
have gone home still under the spell of the classic 
dance dream and convinced that the whole performance 
had been phenomenal. As it was, no such illusion existed 
at the final drop of the curtain, though the audience 
had been interested and entertained. 

Elliot Carter, Jr., who wrote the music, went back 
to the tale of Pocahontas, Captain John Smith, and 
Smith’s young friend Rolfe, for his inspiration. Lew 
Christiensen, the choreographer, found his inspiration 
in a virgin forest and a primitive people. Neither was 
conspiciously successful in lending magic to the music 
or the story. The members of the ballet, however, did 
their best with the material given them, and their best 
was, indeed, exceptionally good throughout the entire 
program. 

The final offering, Billy the Kid, glorifying the adven- 
tures of a young western desperado who began his kill- 
ing at thirteen to avenge his mother’s death, held much 
more color and action than Pocahontas. But again the 
music, written in this instance by Aaron Copeland, was 
disappointing, though the choreographer (this time 
Eugene Loring), was also more satisfying in atmosphere 
and color. But the fact remains that neither of these 
numbers could really bear the acid test of comparison 
with the Bach-Nabokoff-Dollar offering—and the audi- 
ence knew it! ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 





CLOUDS OVER EUROPE. The portentous title of this 
British melodrama is nothing more than a publicity tie- 
up with the ever recurring European war scare, but the 
film’s “crisis” value takes a sharp drop before the first 
reel is run. Fortunately for all, it does not take itself 
quite seriously and for once the Empire is saved without 
the audience being lost. Tim Whelan’s handling of the 
spy material is standard, but a welcome leaven of hu- 
morous dialog and characterization has been added. 
The mysterious disappearance of army bombing planes, 
testing secret apparatus, falls to the attention of an um- 
brella-bearing detective, and his investigations uncover 
an enemy boat equipped with a powerful anti-aircraft 
ray. There are the usual forced undertones bespeaking 
international complications and preparations for war, 
but the chief virtue of the piece is comedy rather than 
excitement. Ralph Richardson shines in the cast as an 
eccentric Yard operative and is well surrounded by effec- 
tive performances from Laurence Olivier, Valerie Hob- 
son and George Curzon. This will give the international 
intrigue enthusiasts a full measure of hokum and good 
fun besides. (Columbia) 


SUSANNAH OF THE MOUNTIES. Apparently little 
Miss Shirley Temple is doomed by studio decree to grow 
up in the nineteenth century for, from the recent lap 
of Queen Victoria, she swings into the heart of the 
Northwest Mounted Police and indirectly influences the 
westward course of nations and the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad. This is strictly a thriller with the customary 
sentimentality toned down so that Shirley, in the rdéle of 
peacemaker between redman and white, can specialize 
in bravery. As the orphaned survivor of an Indian mas- 
sacre, she is adopted as the sweetheart of the Mounties 
and eventually saves her hero from burning at the stake. 
Walter Lang has relied on the swift movement of the 
action but more on Shirley’s impressive naturalness to 
make the picture better than fair entertainment. Ran- 
dolph Scott, Margaret Lockwood, J. Farrell MacDonald 
and Victor Jory are able performers but Martin Good- 
rider, a young Catholic Indian boy, makes the best foil 
for Miss Temple’s youthful talent. (Twentieth Century- 
Fox) 


MAN ABOUT TOWN. This film marks a very slight 
transition from the radio to the screen technique, pre- 
serving the worst features of both. The story is sketchy 
and reaches the peak of its usefulness in introducing 
song cues. Jack Benny drawls his way through the char- 
acterization of an unromantic showman who attempts to 
enhance his personal charm by carrying on a flirtation 
with an English matron. While inciting his singing star 
to jealous interest, he runs into considerable husband 
trouble and is saved only by his valet’s wit in a crowded 
backstage finale. Dorothy Lamour, Edward Arnold, Bin- 
nie Barnes and Isabel Jeans share Benny’s burden but 
Eddie Anderson, as Rochester, provides the major part 
of the fun. Mark Sandrich’s direction drags here and 
there but the comedy element linked with the song and 
dance sequences will hold average adult interest. (Para- 
mount) 


THE GIRL AND THE GAMBLER. Only a literary ghoul 
could rejoice at the resuscitation of Willard Mack’s 
creaking melodrama heretofore known as The Dove. It 
comes to the screen with a new alliterative title but with 
all its original trappings, and proves to be animate only 
in the presence of Leo Carillo. He injects some color into 
the réle of the Robin Hood bandit who kidnaps and then 
surrenders his dancer prize on a bet. Lew Lander’s direc- 
tion is uninspired in this adult production. (RKO) 
Tuomas J. FITzMorrRiIs 
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EVENTS 


EACH year as the instalments on the foreign debts 
come due, the United States Secretary of State sends 
to Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium and the other 
debtor nations nice, little notes enclosing statements of 
amount due and reiterating the Washington Govern- 
ment’s readiness “to discuss, through diplomatic chan- 
nels, any proposals which the British or French (or 
et cetera) Government may desire to put forward in re- 
gard to the settlement of this indebtedness and to give 
them careful consideration.” . . . And then the British 
and the French and the Italians and all the others 
(except Finland and Hungary) send nice little notes to 
the Secretary of State assuring him of the deep appre- 
ciation felt by their Governments for his renewed as- 
surance of a willingness to discuss the matter and pro- 
foundly regretting that circumstances are such that it 
would not do any good to discuss the matter at this 
time. . . . “My Government thanks the Government of 
the United States for having been so kind as to renew 
these assurances ...”; “My Government has taken 
note with appreciation of the renewed assurance that 
the United States Government is fully disposed to dis- 
cuss ...”; “I beg to thank you for the assurance that 
the United States Government is fully disposed to dis- 
cuss ...”: so run the polite diplomatic annual notes. 
. . . But the little notes are never accompanied by any 
big banknotes. .. . 


If American citizens conducted business among them- 
selves in this fashion, there would be intriguing cor- 
respondence, perhaps not dissimilar to the following. .. . 


“My dear Mrs. Nopeigh: I am requested by my book- 
keeper. to transmit to you the attached statement for 
$200 indebtedness for delicatessen you purchased in my 
store during the years 1915, 1916 and 1917. In present- 
ing this notice, I take the occasion to reiterate that I 
am fully disposed to discuss, in a diplomatic way, any 
proposals which you may desire to put forward in re- 
gard to the payment of this indebtedness, and to assure 
you that such proposals will receive careful considera- 
tion. Accept, my dear Mrs. Nopeigh, the renewed as- 
surance of my highest esteem. (Signed) Sam Sappe, 
Delicatessen Dealer.” .. . 


“My dear Mr. Sappe: It is difficult for me to tell you 
how deeply I appreciate your kindness in once more 
renewing the assurance that you are fully disposed to 
discuss proposals for liquidation of the debt incurred 
by me when I purchased delicatessen from you twenty- 
five years ago. I am deeply moved by the kindly tone 
of your yearly notes on this subject, and always enjoy 
receiving them. During this last year my expenses, as 
usual, were heavy. My daughter’s old Buick became 
very shabby and I had to purchase a new Rolls Royce 
for her. Our family yacht needed repairs, and, in addi- 
tion to this, I was forced to have toy cruisers and bat- 
tleships specially constructed for my grandsons to play 
with, as their old ships were becoming so obsolete. You 
can imagine, then, my chagrin and regret over my in- 
ability to discuss the delicatessen matter with you at 
this time. However, I know you will be pleased to learn 
that I am willing once more to emphasize my sincere 
desire to seek a basis for settlement of the delicatessen 
debt. Please accept, my dear Mr. Sappe, the assurances 
of my highest consideration. (Signed) Mrs. Nopeigh. . . . 


“P.S. I would deeply appreciate it if you would have your 
sons act as night watchmen on my estate. I can repay 
them only with gratitude, but I feel sure this will be 
sufficient for you, as I know you are not one of those 
horrid isolationists.” THE PARADER 





